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I 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT.* 


A catm, profound, and reverent discussion of the work of the 
Holy Spirit was never more requisite than at present. To treat 
it so as to satisfy the weighty declarations of Sacred Writ, and 
yet to adapt the discussion to the peculiar controversies of this 
age, demands no ordinary qualifications. 
| There+are two controversies vitally connected with this sub- 
ject, which must both be steadily kept in view by a Christian 
who wishes to exert an effective influence on public opinion. 
One of these controversies mainly originates without the pale 
of the Church, and arises from a conflict between Christian 
theology and modern philosophy. The other is a controversy 
maintained in the Church between different schools of theology. 
It is therefore important to possess a full and clear insight 
into the whole position and bearings of these controversies— 
& consciousness of having mastered and thought them out—a 
spirit which knows where to sympathize and where to attack— 
a-mind too original for slavish adhesion to human traditions, 
and yet too tremblingly alive to responsibility to trifle with 
religious truth for the sake of displaying speculative ability. 
These must certainly be the characteristics of the teacher who 


* The Congregational Lecture. Fourteenth Series. On the Work of 
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would gain a respectful hearing from those whom it is most 
important to reach; much more of him who would produce a 
favourable regard towards the mysteries of Revelation in the 
minds of those who at present are disposed to question them. 

I. There is, first of all, the philosopher devoted to the abstruse 
analysis of the human mind, rejoicing in the titles of Meta- 
physics, Mental Philosophy, or Psychology. He has got about 
as deep beneath the surface of his own nature as the geologist 
beneath the crust of this vast earth. The theory of to-day is 
exploded to-morrow. The school of one country is diametri- 
cally opposed to that of another. Learned inquirers scruple 
not to decide that such a priori studies are beyond the line and 
fathom of human thought, and have ever ended in failure. 
Again and again we have seen their leading teachers and 
students venturing further and further out of their depth, until 
every principle of religion, morality, and common sense has 
been shipwrecked. Yet in direct proportion to the uncertain 
basis of their speculations, seems the propensity to dogmatize 
and authoritatively assert them. 

In studying the laws and constitution of the human mind, 
many discoveries of great importance are made, which, appear- 
‘ing to their discoverers even in exaggerated dimensions, they 
‘expect to be instantly and universally accepted. Now, mental 
philosophy must always have a close affinity to the subjective part 
‘of religion, and, whatever analysis of human faculties prevails, it 
must mould to a great extent the terms and modes of stating theo- 
logical doctrines: But theology, jealous of an external im 
fluence, and-already expressed in phrases adapted to previous 
‘and often incorrect conceptions of our mental phenomena, has at 
times, with more stern fidelity than wisdom, resisted seasonable 
change of illustration, as if by adopting it the essential spirit 
‘of Christian truth was corrupted, and has even indulged:a 
haughty and censorious tone of rebuke, more provoking than 
corrective. Thus a most unseemly and injurious contest has 
arisen between philosophy and religion, of which the enemies 
of Christianity have not been slow to take advantage. Philo- 
sophy has been set up as a rival of religion, or has taken in 
‘hand to rationalize and spiritualize objective Christianity. 
Within each human spirit is found, it is said, proof of the 
Infinite—the Divine—rendering the evidence of nature and 
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Providence needless. Here, lying wholly ‘in the plane of 
our consciousness’ is a revelation—an inspiration—superior to 
the Bible, which must be judged by it. Here, it is urged, is 
a religion written on every conscience by the finger of God,— 
whose inward Shekinah and oracle is to each man the presence 
and voice of Deity,—the real and only work of the Spirit of 
God,—the true spiritualism of our nature. Bibles, churches, 
ereeds, are the forms in which other men’s spirituality worked 
itself out, and very beautiful and grand they were in their way ; 
but, instead of shaping our religious notions by these, we, it is 
declared, are to work out, from our own spirit, and from the 
Divine light imparted to us, higher and more refined concep- 
tions and expressions of religion. 

Strepsiades, in the Clouds (v. 826), is made to say to his 


‘son, in ridicule of the philosophy of Socrates :—‘ See, now, how 


good a thing learning is. There is no Jove, O Pheidippides!’ 
Pu. ‘But who is?’ Sr. ‘ Vortex reigns, having driven Jove 
away. * Some modern philosophers dethrone objective religion 
to make way, not for Vortex, the phantasm deity of natural phi- 
losophy, but for Intuition, the parallel phantasm of mental phi- 
losophy. Such is the unnatural collision produced by the pride 
of human reason, on the one hand, and by the inconsiderate 
teal of theological polemics on the other,—a collision which 
turns the most valuable ally of religion into a formidable anta- 
gonist, which no thoughtful and candid man can view without 
intense regret, but which can only be satisfactorily settled by 
the most competent, delicate, and impartial mediation. 

ool. Besides this quarrel for mastery between religion and phi- 
losophy, there is an ancient subject of difference between theolo- 
gians themselves, closely connected with a just discussion of 
the work of the Spirit. The old question of Divine sovereignty 
and human freedom, which slightly shaded the inspired views 


of, Paul. and James, which soon severed the Augustinian from . 


the Pelagian—the Calvinist from the Arminian, and which in 
every age has reappeared in a somewhat fresh form, assumes in 
this age a-novel aspect. Formerly the stress of the discussion 
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bore on the relation between the elective grace of the Father 
and the entire spontaneity of the unbelief or faith of man, until, 
after long argument and heat, this was generally owned to be 
an insoluble question. Next, the same radical difficulty caused 
a dispute regarding the extent of the atonement of the Son 
of God. How can his sacrificial death be intended to expiate 
the sins of the whole world, while only those ‘given him of his 
‘Father’ and ‘ written in the Lamb’s book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world’ practically enjoy its great benefits? This 
also, after prolonged controversy, is coming to be recognised, 
as a dispute in which there is truth and error on both sides, 
involving an element of too great subtlety and vastness for our 
comprehension. And now the same question is broached in 
connexion with the work of the Spirit. Must a man be rege- 
nerate before he will believe? or, Must he believe in order to be- 
come regenerate? Is the turning point of conversion a self-de- 
termination of the human will in view of ordinary motives, 
apart from any direct external influence, followed by a bestow- 
ment of Divine grace to complete the change? Or is ita 
work of the Spirit setting the human will free from inward 
hindrances which prevent the natural efficacy of religious truth, 
resulting in the clear perception and powerful operation of 
motives resisted before, but which now issue in evangelical 
penitence, faith, and conversion. 

Some zealous men are more intent on the practical effect 
of the Gospel on the heart of a sinner, than concerned to 
ensure the highest conception of a Supreme Deity, or the 
due dependence and security of a Christian man. Perhaps, 
too, they have been grieved by the indiscreet way in which 
the Spirit’s work has often been presented to the sinner, 
in the light of a barrier rather than an aid to the attainment of 
spiritual life. These divines have thought to disentangle the 
subject of all mystery by calling on the sinner to believe, and 
stoutly denying that any grace is needed to enable him to do 
so. This position has been attacked with unsparing rigour by 
the ‘ orthodox,’ as containing in it the poison of Antichrist, in 
however small proportions. Great attention and no little 
sympathy has been thus drawn towards these one-sided tenets, 
which, being paraded as ‘simple views’ and ‘new lights,’ occasion 

schisms in Churches, anda fresh assault on the olden theology, 
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to proselyte Christians to the new. After all, it is but a new 
form of an old subject, and must probably terminate in the 
same unserviceable issue. How long will theologians persist 
in labouring at the penances of Ixion and Tantalus in Pan- 
demonium, instead of entering Elysium through the open 
passage which Christ has clearly revealed ? 

III. It is remarkable, that most of the religious discussions now 
breaking forth in different places relate not so much to religious 
externals as to the spirituality of religion in the individual, and 
therefore, more or less directly, they all converge towards the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It is to be hoped that inquiry is 
going deeper down into the essence of the Christian life; and 
perhaps the Head of the Church is permitting these peculiar 
errors to arise, in order to point us more distinctly to their 
proper and sole antidote, the in-dwelling influence of the Spirit 
the Comforter. While we are honouring the Holy Ghost in our 
researches, the Church may be baptised afresh with that 
power, which shall enable us to enjoy and exhibit a spirituality, 
which philosophy may describe, but cannot reach, and to wit- 
ness a wide-spread regeneration, which the most powerful 
proclamation of the Gospel alone will never effect. 

Surely not without meaning has the providence of God ordered, 
that German philosophy has lately broached those speculations 
which, adopted by some English and other writers, present the 
religion of our intuitions in a light disadvantageous to the 
inspiration of Scripture and the work of the Spirit in the soul? 
This wide-spread metaphysical movement, which has gathered 
a considerable school of able and sincere men in England, and 
which is just breaking out in Geneva, under the sanction of the 
learned and conscientious Dr. Scherer, seems to demand a care- 
ful revision of our views of Scripture-teaching on these subjects. 
At the very same time, in Scotland and parts of England, there 
appears an unusual mode of dealing with faith and regeneration, 
imperatively requiring an examination of the self-same biblical 
themes. 
~Vainly do we entrench ourselves in the old theological 
positions, and launch our angry anathemas at all who gain- 
Say them, for they involve not only Divine truth, which is 
tnchangeable, but also human conceptions, which are ever 

‘changing, and which it is the proper province of science and 
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philosophy to correct. We do a great injustice to religion 
‘when we make it responsible for the human error which lurks 
in the mode of expressing or illustrating Divine Truth, 
Theology consists of two elements—its essential and infallible 
Divine basis, and the human form in which it appears to differ- 
ent men and different generations, by whom it is clothed in 
expressions varying with their advance in mental cultivation 
and knowledge. The facts and precepts of Scripture remain 
invariable ; but if we persist in expressing them according toa 
theory which science and philosophy have exploded, instead of 
taking the trouble to shape our statement of the same facts in 
accordance with correct science, we are guilty of presenting 
truth in a framework of error. We thus give an oppor- 
tunity to one who dislikes the truth to excuse himself from 
accepting it by exposing the erroneous form in which it is 
stated. To expect men of accurate human knowledge to receive 
a theology which presents the highest truth in modes involving 
what they know to be incorrect conceptions of human things, 
is the very way to prejudice them against religion. Sucha 
course of blind dictation falls little short of the folly of the 
Romish Church, when its hierarchy required Galileo to believe, 
on Church authority, that the earth did not move, although he 
knew on better authority that it did. There is scarcely a 
Christian doctrine which has not a long history of the modes 
in which it has been successively set forth, in expressions 
which, beingattacked as incompatible with advanced knowledge, 
were successively modified again and again. The Scripture 
doctrine remains the same through all these transformations of 
language, though each age has arrived at a more correct and 
impressive idea of it than the preceding. 
Many persons advocate an unshrinking adhesion to things as 
they were and are, especially in theology. They fancy they see, 
in the semblance of compromise, the most perilous innovation. 
God forbid that the cardinal truths of Revelation should ever 
be sacrificed to the carnal objections of human judgment! But 
there is no reason why the reverent disciple of Holy Writ 
should discard the silent, but sublime and confederate instrue- 
tions derived from external nature, and from the examination 
of the nature of our inner man. ‘There was a time when 
natural science made such rapid and unusual advance in gene- 
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ralizing the grand and beautiful laws of matter in heaven and 
earth} that man, intoxicated with his own wisdom, began to 
worship nature and appeal to the Revelation, ‘as old as the 
ereation,’ legible to all in all the elements of the universe. Reli- 
gious men became naturally anxious, lest the written Word of 


God should be overlooked. They forgot how forcibly every plea 


for natural religion bears in favour of that Book which reveals 
the only Being competent to such works as nature exhibits. 
They unhappily allowed their jealousy to take the course of 
detracting from the force of natural religion, reprobating the 
tendency of scientific pursuits, and warning men against the 
study of the very objects which the Bible ever appeals to as 
its witnesses for God. By this ill-judged course, the Deists 
were provoked to attack Revelation in the profanest manner. 
Nor was the mischief repaired till some wiser Christians (Butler 
and others) adopted the chief conclusions of the natural reli- 
gionists, at the risk of their personal character for orthodoxy, 
and met the Deist on his own ground. It was easy for them 
to show how Christianity, properly regarded, is not only perfectly 
consistent with these conclusions, but carries out to a higher 
consummation all the principles observable in nature. 

Not long ago a similar dispute arose in relation to geology 
and the Book of Genesis. The geologist gave his theory from 
facts observed in the structure ofthe earth. The theologian de- 
¢lared the new science an impious assault on the authority of 
Moses. The scientific world, resenting this attack, began to speak 
disparagingly of religion. The contest was sharp and sore. It 
was reserved for some men versed in science, and friends of 
religion, and in particular for one of the authors of a course 
of lectures in this series of Congregational Lectures, the Rev. 
Dr. Pye Smith, with no less scientific acuteness than Christian 
moderation, to propose to both parties terms of concession 
honourable to Scripture and satisfactory to geology, which were 
very generally accepted. The theologian admitted those geo- 
logical facts which were incontrovertible, and showed that, 


_ though seemingly at variance with some interpretations put 


upon Moses by some translators of a former age, they not only 
could be harmonized with the original language of Moses, but 
were in direct accord with the critical views of some first-rate 
commentators of the ages preceding the geological discoveries, 
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and moreover that they afforded a powerful confirmation of the 
main principles of the Scripture cosmogony. The geologist 
ceased from attacking Revelation, and went his way to ham- 
mer rocks and examine stratifications with a spirit far more 
favourable for receiving their silent testimony to religion. 

And now that the progress of mental science has corrected 
some mistakes and established some new generalizations re- 
garding the spiritual nature of man, it is to be hoped that theo- 
logians will learn some wisdom from the past. Instead of 
stubbornly resisting the true light of philosophy in its legitimate 
province, and alienating, without cause, from religion the entire 
body of certain schools of gifted metaphysicians, it were far 
wiser cheerfully to recast those modes of expression which in- 
volve unphilosophical and erroneous notions of human nature, 
and thus bring to the aid of religious doctrines the whole force 
and beauty of sounder and purer psychological views. 

IV. But alas! we have many fears on this very score. There 
is still a class of theological critics against whose ill-considered 
and baneful influence we humbly, but firmly, protest. They 
are but too likely to precipitate religion into a reckless conflict 
with philosophy, as, before, critics of the same order embroiled 
us in warfare with geology and natural religion. These are 
they who never speak but in trumpet tones, like a herald ore 
town-crier. They are so afraid of being thought tame, that 
they ever strut on the stilts of bombast. Lest they should 
fail to excite notice by the intrinsic justice and weight of their 
sentiments, they aim at a continuous pyrotechnic display of 
declamation. Their praise is a coarse, glaring vermilion, and 
their censure is a daub of vulgar personality. They trample 
on the refinements and delicacies of fair controversy as 
effeminate, and imitate the clumsy massiveness of the 
elephant. They have a Procrustes’ bed for every author—a 
Shibboleth for every mouth—a vocabulary of pious anathemas 
for every supposed defaulter. They boldly declare that 
whoever is not with them is against Christ himself. They 
rush on where wise men pause, and recklessly decide where 
sages tremble to give an opinion. While they condemn as 
tyrants those who, in former days, used the thumbscrew and 
torture to enforce assent to truth, they hesitate not to 
employ the tremendous screw of public opinion so as te 
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damage or destroy religious character. This worst of all 
torture they inflict on men whose laudable anxiety it is to 
save religion from being the opprobrium of science by the 
folly of those of its friends who ally it with error, and put 
it forth as the antagonist, instead of the fosterer, of scientific 
progress. 

» ‘These critics seem to think that a sacred cause justifies the 
most unfair insinuations in order to put down heresy. They 


emulate the stern, rude rebukes and curses of Jewish 


prophets, rather than curb their impatient spirits to the mild 
persuasive genius of Christian advocates. They make a man 
an ‘offender for a word,’ and often twist and pervert that word 
into a most forced and unnatural sense. They delight in 
seenting out and chasing away a heretic out of the Christian 
pale, rather than in following and restoring an intelligent 
wanderer to rest and life. They affect the majesty and 
authority of truth in an arrogant fashion which provokes 
rebellion, rather than the meekness, candour, and sympathy of 
Christian love which conciliates prejudice. Their highest 
function is like that of the barking watch-dog of the farm, or 
the shouting scarecrow of the field, hoping that men, like silly 
animals, will be terrified by such irrational and inarticulate 
clatter, which in effect only tends to disgust the sober with 
the whole arena of theology and religion. 

‘These injudicious, though often well-meaning censors have 
already opened their undiscriminating cry on the whole host 
of modern metaphysicians. The most severe and damaging 
contest which Christianity has yet had to sustain must be 
the result, unless some common friend of both the in- 
terests concerned anticipate the struggle by carefully re- 
adjusting the claims and boundaries of both, so as to lead 
tomutual confirmation, instead of mutual disparagement. In 
the name both of sound philosophy and genuine religion, we 
therefore implore those who suffer these rude attacks not to 
mistake the voice of such superficial smatterers for the judg- 
ment of sound theology. Let them believe that many a 
studious inquirer and deep-versed divine, whose opinions are 
afiected by these crude and bitter censures no more than by 
‘the idle wind which he regards not,’ and who has a mind 
-open to conviction, though his ideas are not yet mature for 
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utterance, is anxiously looking out for some medium of recon. 
ciliation. All wise theologians are asking how philosophy, 
instead of being driven into irreligion, may be won over ag 
the champion of a theology which shall express the self-same 
truth in purer and more correct language. Thus, while the 
divine element of theology remains invariable, the human 
element should be constantly purged and improved, in unison 
with the advance and exaltation of human knowledge. 

V. In view of these principles, it is a high gratification tous 
to call attention to the Lectures of Dr. Stowell (nomen novum, 
numen dignum) on the Work of the Holy Spirit, delivered in 
London last year, and recently published as one of the series 
of Congregational Lectures. The high character of this series 
Dr. Stowell’s work not merely sustains, but adds to it a new 
and distinct value of its own. We regard it as the very deside- 
ratum on this subject at this time. Arduous as is the task, 
and eminent as are the requisite qualifications for it, we feel 
that the author has amply shown his competency to discuss this 
difficult theme with the mind of a philosopher and the soul 
of a Christian. The style is lucid, pleasing, condensed, and 
often chastely eloquent. ‘The order and method is simple and 
well-arranged. The argument is conducted with a close but 
not wearisome logic. There is no pedantic display of learning, 
but everywhere evidence, which no scholar can mistake, of 
thorough mastery of his subject, and of wide acquaintance 
with those sources of information and those cognate inquiries, 
which give weight to opinions in the eyes of literary men. 
The book is so clear that the simple may understand it, and 
yet so deep, that the profound thinker will best appreciate it 
The author evidently loves philosophy only next to religion 
While he would not be a party to sacrifice the just claims of 
either, he is wise enough to see that their union is as advan- 
tageous, as their separation would be disastrous, to both. Itis 
his desire, while lowering not one jot the exalted and para 
mount claims of religion, to present them in their prope 
harmony with just views of mental science. Whilst describing 
the supernatural work of the Spirit of God on the spirit of 
man, he aims to correct all ideas of any interference thereby 
with our spiritual nature, except to remove obstructions and 
give it free expansion. | 
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The temper of this book is one of its rarest and most 
admirable excellences. We never met with argument more 
wholly free from uncharitable reflection—more ready allowance 
of latitude to others, combined with caution in expressing the 
writer's own sentiment. The references to recent Scotch 
and American controversies (page 8 of the Preface), and to 


‘Morell’s ‘Philosophy of Religion’ (Appendix F,, page 412), we 


should have liked to quote. They are good specimens of 
the style of dealing with persons of different views, which 
is felicitously carried through this course of Lectures, and 
which it would be greatly to the advantage of religion for 
its advocates ever to employ. 

Though this volume is of course a discussion of doctrine, 
it would be impossible to read it in a right spirit without 
receiving powerful practical impressions, as well as peculiarly 
lucid views of the most essential points of theology. We 
should like it to be extensively read and studied among the 
thoughtful of our church-members and young people ; for we 
are persuaded it would fortify them against many snares of 
the present day, and deepen their interest in essential truth. 
Especially we could wish this volume to attain circulation 
among literary and philosophical thinkers who may be 
unsettled, soured, and unfavourably. pre-disposed towards 
religion. We feel sure they would be struck with the un- 
pretending scholarship—charmed with the generous candour 
and freedom from bigoted antagonism, of this volume. 
They could scarcely be insensible to the beautiful confirmation 
of their scientific studies which the author deduces from 
the Bible, nor to the solution of their main difficulties—the 
means for attaining their impracticable, yet inextinguishable 
lohgings—and the glorious development of the dormant 
spiritualism of our nature, which the writer describes as 
supplied by Christianity, and experimentally enjoyed by the 
true Christian. We fancy that many a man wearied of the 
beautiful cloud-land of unattainable philosophy would close 
this book, saying, ‘ Surely, here is the substance of my fondest 
dreams—the realization of my theories—awhich hitherto have ever 
vanished when I sought to embrace them. I can, at least, try this 
religion. Lend me again the neglected Bible. Let me study how I 
may become a Christian. By the aid of the Divine Spirit I may 
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perhaps attain a spiritualism never enjoyed by mere human wis- 
dom. It seems there are some internal impediments such as Deity 
only can remove. It is professed that there are Divine means still 
at our disposal, though too often despised, by which Moses and 
David, Isaiah and Daniel, John and Paul, reached their lofty 
spiritualism ; and it is asserted that multitudes more, who have 
faithfully and perseveringly pursued them, give indubitable proof 
of having richly possessed similar attainments. Why should I 
disbelieve without proof? By the help of God, I also will track 
this path.’ 


VI. The object and scope of Dr. Stowell’s work will be best 
explained by quoting his own words. In his Preface, he says :— 


‘It has been my endeavour to write a book which should be adapted to 
the present state of psychical and theological speculations, by showing 
that neither Church traditions, philosophical theories, nor mystical imagina- 
tions, are in accordance with what the Spirit of God has taught respecting 
His own work, but that Curist1an Sprrirvaism is the harmony of Divine 
Revelation with the consciousness of man.’-—(P. 10.) 


He closes his Lectures with the following summary :— 


‘It has been the purpose of the Lectures, now concluded, to take a 
comprehensive survey of doctrines respecting the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the salvation of man. This purpose hus led to an examination of man 
himself, in that respect in which he is the subject of the work in question; 
then, to an exhibition of what the Scriptures teach respecting the work of 
the Holy Spirit generally, and especially of His work in actually saving 
man. In contrast with the Scriptures, I have presented the notions of 
churches, and the dreams of mystics. I have compared the consciousness 
of Christians with the Word of God. I have pursued the results of the 
Spirit's work as they are developed in the practical operation of moral 
‘principles, and in the spiritual power of Christian holiness. Fearful of 
omitting, or misrepresenting, the explanations of the harmony between the 
spiritual life and revealed truth which thoughtful and religious writers have 
given, I have used such diligence as I could command in reading what 
they had written, that I might be instructed by them. I have compared 
these human writings with the Word of God. Let me, in conclusion, 
declare with simplicity and plainness the issue of these studies. 

‘I have no doubt that when men turn to God there is a direct work of 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts; that there is also a consequent operation of 
the truth believed by the converted to induce them to turn to God, and to 
excite and encourage them to the attainment of perfect holiness; that it is 
the Holy Spirit’s power within them that renders them willing to attend to 
that which the same-Spirit teaches them in His word ; that, in attending to 
that teaching, and in following it, they act with the entire freedom of theif 
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intellectual and moral constitution ; that the operations of material nature 
are not analogous to the agency of spiritual being, and that philosophy has 
not yet explained either the one or the other; that I am not warranted to 
say, the truth is the means of beginning the spiritual life, though I am 
unable to conceive of that life in man beihg developed otherwise than by 
his free, practical, and devout belief of the truth which the Holy Spirit has 
revealed. 

“Short of this, I cannot stop. Beyond this, I do not go. I honour the 
gifts, and appreciate the motives, of the men—whether dead or living— 
from whom my deliberate judgment leads me to dissent. But to me the 
work of the Holy Spirit is, at this hour, what it has ever been—a mystery. 
Treceive the declarations of Scripture on this subject with reverent faith. 
[have laboured to expound them, here and elsewhere, according to the 
measure of ability for which I feel that I must render an account unto 
God, and with whatever light of knowledge He has enabled me to acquire. 
In them I read, what is to me, a plain revelation of the fact, that the Spirit 
of God works immediately on the spirit of man for the salvation of his 
soul, and for the redemption of his body; and, also, the fact—to which 
consciousness bears witness—that he in whose spirit the Divine work begins 
gives proof that it has so begun in him, by believing the gospel, and by 
leading a life of watchfulness and prayer, of humble trust in Christ, of 
reliance on the promises of grace, and of patient preparation for that 
world where his holiness will be complete, and where his blessedness will 
last for ever..—(P. 395.) 

Divines are usually accustomed, in discussing the religious 
nature and wants of man, to appeal solely to Scripture, assum- 
ing that we are ignorant of our true spiritual state. They 
often pass by, as insignificant or deceptive, the conclusions of 
himan philosophy on the subject, to ask only what our Creator 
has deigned to inform us of our real condition and capacities. 
Certainly, it is immensely more important to know the infallible 
judgment of the Deity regarding us, than the short-sighted 
and glimmering notions we creatures can attain of our mys- 
terious selves. But many of our fellow-men lay great stress 
on the evidence of our own consciousness as to what pertains 
to ourselves, and do not see the disadvantages which make us 
poor judges of our own state. They are prejudiced against 
the humiliating description of the Bible, which, though it 
professes to come from God, they try to place in direct 
contradiction to our consciousness. On this account, the 
entire omission to notice philosophical theories on the subject, 
with their pretended contrarieties to the revealed account of 
human nature, must at once repel the metaphysician, and lose 
a valuable opportunity for deducing the singular agreement, in 
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main principles, of the Divine and human view of human 
nature. Not only so. Even the devoutest man could scarcely 
accept a religion based on what he felt to be an entirely and 
essentially inaccurate representation of his own nature. The 
more clearly consciousness bears testimony to the correctness 
of the inspired portraiture of ourselves, the more is our con- 
fidence in the theological system of the Bible heightened. 
Yet so common has it been for theological writers to overlook 
this fact, that we suspect many a reader of Dr..Stowell’s book 
will be startled at the.initial chapter, where he announces the 
principle, that, in considering the spiritual nature of man, the 
appeal-is not to books, but to consciousness.’ It will be felt as 
though a wrong was done to Revelation in the outset, anda 
dangerous concession made to philosophy. Read on patiently, 
and it will be found that our author knows well what he is 
about. While he has adopted the only plan which can gain 
attention from the votaries of philosophy, he has quietly robbed 
them of their main weapons against Revelation, and secured’a 
high vantage-ground for religion. 

The analysis of consciousness, in this Lecture, is on the 
whole very, successful, and such as candid metaphysicians 
could scarcely object to. It would of course be thought by 
some of the transcendentalists that he takes very low philo- 
sophical ground. We could have wished he had given some 
account of his reasons for not vouchsafing to notice that 
higher range of faculty—the pure critical reason—the in- 
tuition— which he evidently holds, as we do, to be the 
creation of philosophers, and not included in the true report 
of consciousness. We think such a discussion would have 
increased the usefulness of the book, and might have occupied 
the room of the third part of the first Lecture, where ‘the 
mode in which man has dealt with religion’ is treated as am 
‘illustration of his present state.’ This long passage we hold 
to be a very admirably written episode, which no doubt some 
readers will think the most attractive part of the whole 
Lecture, but which appears to us (though we hardly like to 
say it should have been omitted) a hindrance to the logical 
progress of the argument. It reminded us strongly of those 
eloquent outbursts of imaginative and poetic rhetoric, which 
copiously adorn the Lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown 
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Mental Philosophy, which entranced us on the first perusal, 
but which, when we had to re-peruse the work in cramming for 
an examination at Alma Mater Londinensis, were so wearisome 
to read, and so troublesome to skip over, that we fairly wished 
them all at Jericho. Bating these remarks, made with all 
deference, we give our critical imprimatur to the first Lecture, 
asa worthy commencement of a most valuable undertaking. 
The edifice rests on a wider and sounder basis than most 
theological structures. 

. Having shown what our spiritual nature is, and the faulty 
condition to which it is now universally reduced, and the im- 
provements essential to restore it, from the testimony of con- 
sciousness admitted by all, and apart from Revelation, he 
proceeds to enquire into the means by which the Bible proposes 
toremove these faults, and effect this restoration of our cor- 
rupted. spiritualism. This leads to the Scripture doctrine of 
the work of the Spirit, the Divine agent to whom this process 
is'expressly attributed. Though there is nothing positively 
new in this branch of the subject, it is not usually studied as 
it deserves, and the classification of Scripture passages is as 
careful, succinct, and well-arranged as the reader can find 
_ elsewhere. Here and there a little critical discussion of the 
passages quoted might have prevented objection, and given 
freshness to the examination. This we feel the more, because 
when, Dr. Stowell does subject Scripture to criticism he is so 
eminently successful. Thus (p. 121), he examines the passage 
in Gen. vi. 3, ‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with man,’ &c. 
We think he clearly proves this text to have a reference, not 
to.a direct inward influence of the Spirit on each soul, but to 
the external ministry of Noah, the ‘ preacher of righteousness,’ 
by whose instrumentality the Divine Spirit warned that gene- 
tation. On this criticism he establishes what we deem a most 
valuable discrimination between the outward, indirect work of 
the Spirit. through either the truth itself or the Gospel insti- 
tutions, which affect alike all men who come in contact with 
them, and that internal and personal work which regenerates 
allit touches. By this just analysis he avoids the vague dis- 
tinetion of ‘ special and common grace,’ to which it seems hard 
to attach any meaning, and answers the perplexing query 
regarding the resistance of the Spirit. The outward work 
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through the truth is too often resisted; but when the Spirit 
enters the soul of man at all, it is to commence’ a work of 
purification, which is never left unfinished, and, in regard to 
which, resistance is an inapplicable and improper word, because 
it involves the removal of all in us which has caused opposition, 

- As some deny any personal work of a direct character, except 
through the truth, it is our author's purpose to prove its bestow- 
ment from Scripture. The following is the result to which he 
has been led :— 

‘This course of Lectures ought not to have been undertaken by a man 
who had not arrived at definite results—at positive judgments. Our positive 
judgment—the definite result of our studies—is, that there is a work of Godin 
man which secures his salvation; that this work is spiritual; that, in accom. 
plishing this spiritual work, there is nothing opposed to the moral nature of 
man, nothing incompatible with the principle of Divine government, nothing 
that is more mysterious than other works which we unhesitatingly ascribe 
to God; that, in securing the moral results of this work, the Divine agency is 
of a nature which we readily understand, because it is analogous to those 
works which are daily exemplified in human agency; that in beginning, 
carrying on, and completing this Divine work, there is, also, a Divine 
agency of a spiritual nature which we do not understand, because it trans 
cends all the analogies which are supplied by our own consciousness. The 
convictions which we thus avow result from a patient and, we trust, devout 
examination of what we believe God himself has taught us in his own 
word.’ —(P. 68.) hay 

The question of inspiration, having been discussed in a pre- 
vious course of Congregational Lectures, is very summarily 
handled by Dr. Stowell; yet with so much breadth of thought 
does he encounter the attempts of ‘false philosophy’ to bring 
down the inspiration of the Bible to a level with the endow- 
ments of ordinary genius, that human genius herself is foreed 
to confess her origin in the touch of the Spirit of God; while 
a rich and glorious light is cast on the supernatural gifts of 
the ‘holy men of old, which throws the commoner endowments 
of human talent wholly into the shade. The passage on this 
subject (pp. 98—114) we deem admirable, and only regret it is 
so short. 

The third Lecture is perhaps the most important of the 
whole, wherein the Bible doctrine of the saving work of the 
Spirit is examined and placed in harmony with those elements 
of human consciousness which were deduced in the first Lecture. 
This part of the course abounds with clear and valuable vindi- 
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cations of Divine grace, and exquisite elucidations of the spirit- 
ual effects of religion, of which we quote a short specimen. 


‘This is Christian spiritualism. 1t is not secured by intellectual refine- 
ment, or by moral culture, by abstractions, imaginations, or formularies, but 
by the Spirit of the living God abiding in us, to guide us in the path of self- 
denial, holiness, and love. It is life. Itis growth. Itis power. It is liberty. 
It is conflict, ending in victory. It is God manifested in man. It is grace 
enabling humility to abase pride, conscience to subdue lust, faith in the un- 
seen to overcome the visible, the future to control the present, and the spirit 
of man to triumph over the flesh ; raising a man from the debasement and 
bondage of sin, to real dignity and true freedom, and fitting the child of 
earth to be a partaker of the joys of heaven. 

‘ Without discarding the aids of philosophy, of education, of mental dis- 
cipline, and moral training, for their appropriate uses, its roots are deeper, 
its branches are wider, its fruit is more precious and enduring than the 
highest aims of any of them, or of them all. Far from discouraging watch- 
fulness, it is that alone which ensures it, and makes it successful. Instead 
of quenching the desires, or checking the utterances of prayer, it is the very 
element of prayer, prompts it, explains it, justifies it, answers it. Never 
raising us above the use of those means by which piety is nourished, and 
faith made strong, it is the vital principle which absorbs and assimilates 
efery truth into the spiritual system, and stamps on every habit the seal 
of immortality. It is in a high and sacred sense THE LIFE oF JEsUS 
made manifest in our mortal flesh. Jt is the likeness of the Son of God, 
not portrayed by human limner, or carved by earthly sculptor, but drawn 
by his own Spirit in the living organism of a spiritual man.’—(p. 148.) 


The next Lecture, on ‘Church Notions relating to the Holy 
Spirit,’ is the one which many will find the most open to objec- 
tion. In truth, itis very practical, much in advance of our com- 
mon Church arrangements, and spares no ecclesiastical system. 
We heartily welcome our author’s free remarks. He complains, 
we think with justice, of the tendency to consider and represent 
the church, the ministry, and the sacraments of Christianity, as 
the channels or vehicles through which the grace of the Spirit 
is bestowed, thus withdrawing attention from the unseen agent, 
and fixing it on the supposed media. This tendency he finds 
not merely in the Romish Church, or in the Protestant National 
Churches, but in Churches of every sort and shape. While he 
shows how fearfully the spirituality of Christian life has been 
corrupted by the worst of these ecclesiastical superstitions, he 
points out their lurking effect where they may be least sus- 


pected. Thus he attacks the too prevalent notion of the 
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Christian ministry, as being endowed with some additional 
power and responsibility to preach the Gospel and conduct 
public worship, above their fellow-Christians. This idea he 
designates a notion ‘producing lethargy where all should be 
instinct with the activity of spiritual life,’ and having a ‘narcotic 
power’ on the body of the Church. It would be hard to select 
a passage of more elevated Christian eloquence, world-wide 
glance, and energetic impressiveness, than that (pp. 249—2654) 
in which the author shows how the spread of the Gospel 
has been retarded by these Church notions, and hails the happy 
results of their speedy abandonment, in order to welcome to 
every Christian soul the free and reviving agency of the blessed 
Spirit. 

The Lecture on Mysticism leaves nothing to desire. Every 
form and phase of that Protean delusion, so evil, yet so charm- 
ing, is analyzed and exposed. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of it is the notice of Coleridge, whom our author places 
among the mystics, as we all charitably prefer to impute 
insanity rather than evil to those we both dread and love, 
The sketch is too long for extraction. Let it be read by all 
who bless or grieve over the memory of the gentle, spiritual 
philosopher-Christian, whose ‘spirit from his urn’ is yet so 
mighty in its effects on the most thoughtful English minds of 
the present day. The faults are not disguised, nor are the 
beatitudes forgotten. It is passing strange to find in the 
demure company of Quietists—Coleridge, Boehm—Sweden- 
borgians—Quakers—and the dreamers of all ages—stern Igna- 
tius Loyola and his Jesuits. But though the association is 
incongruous, our author is right, as he shows in a very elaborate 
and picturesque description of the mental processes of that 
man of iron and of craft. 

Lecture Sixth compares the consciousness of a Christian 
with the revealed account of what the Spirit of God undertakes 
to accomplish, and forcibly shows that no church ceremonies, 
inward workings of the heart, or philosophical directions, can 
accomplish such spirituality of experience as is enjoyed: by 
those who depend on the Holy Spirit according to the diree- 
tions laid down in the Bible. In the concluding Lecture, Dr. 
Stowell triumphantly proves that this Christian spiritualism 
involves all that is included in ‘the highest and most refined 
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morality, while it entirely transcends ‘the aims of ethical 
philosophy or of conventional morality.’ 

VII. We have now exhausted our space, and sufficiently 
opened the character and scope of the work, without attempting 
to despoil our readers of the privilege of perusing it for them- 
selves. It is one of those books we can honestly and earnestly 
recommend, without being at the pains of measuring our words, 
lest we should betray our own incapacity by endorsing it, or 
of drawing largely on stock complimentary phrases, conscious 
how hollow were the praises we kindly meant, to avoid offence 
or discouragement. Even we critics have hearts, and can be 
pleased. Though, like conscience in an evil world, generally 
compelled to rebuke and condemn, our common work is of the 
“nil admirari’ class—to expose the faults of an evil literature ; 
yet few know the delight of a true-bred critic when he 
examines a work (O rare morsel!) which allows him to give 
vent to a little of that praise which is a sweet novelty, and 
that human-kindness and sense of delight which is so painfully 
restrained. This is such a book. We cordially thank Dr. 
Stowell for setting so beneficial an example to theologians of 
a truly candid and philosophical discussion of one of the 
gravest topics of Christianity, and one of the most essential 
but disputed positions of the present day. We hope he will 
find that he has as greatly served the cause of religion as he 
obviously desires. We trust he will not rest on his oars. He 
hasbeen long studying and meditating. His mind is rich, 
and his heart right. We expect many more contributions to 
modern English theology from him, and every one of them 
better than the last. 

‘VIII. And now, looking around from the point of sight to 
which these Lectures conduct a serious reader, on the present 


_ State of the Christian church, it is impossible to close our eyes 


on'a variety of indications that Christian spiritualism is not 
developed in general in a high degree. We cannot wonder 
that mien indisposed to religion for its own sake, and preferring 
the hope of attaining an exalted character through means 
more congenial with their philosophical studies, should set 
down the results of Christian character as rarely, if ever, 
exhibited in real life. The tendency to materialize in religion 
is'exeeedingly powerful. We cleave to visible images, temples, 
RR2 
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rites, books, and priests, too little realizing the unseen presence 
of God. We are proud of our forms, prayers, readings, and 
duties, in all which there is too little of the pouring forth of 
the soul. It is not for us to despise those helps and channels 
which God appoints to draw us to himself; but we ought not 
to make them our gods. It is not for us, like the mystie, to 
fancy ourselves subjects of a personal inspiration superior to 
the Bible, the Church, or to Christian experience,—since this 
would be but a kind of self-deification. It is not for us to set 
up a philosophical spiritualism against Christian spirituality; 
for surely there are no such aids and motives to spirituality as 
Christians possess, and no class of men have made such 
spiritual attainments as many genuine Christians. But we 
cannot help expressing our grief that professing Christians 
generally make so little progress in this higher life, whose 
root, indeed, is hidden, but whose flowers are so fragrant, and 
fruit so sweet and abundant. Why is there such stress in the 
church on sectarian forms, human creeds and dogmas, tradi- 
tional customs and ecclesiastical constitutions, and on all the 
external machinery of religion, while its spirit and essence 
seem so sadly neglected ? 

Here is a Christian—type of how many ?—whose soul was 
once thrilling with alarm as a lost sinner, to whom Christ 
revealed himself as a Saviour, and taught him the first act 
of spiritual life—to realize and embrace by faith the unseen. 
For a time this new life swelled his bosom with love, 
prayer, and holy impulses. The Bible and prayer were but 
asa sereen, from behind which Deity communed with his 
soul. Christian life was a ‘walk with God’ towards heaven. 
The sanctuary, the church, the ministry, were but symbols, 
the whole charm, glory, and sweetness of which was the 
presence and fellowship of the Lord. Little cared he then 
for party tenets, badges, dresses, places, or symbols; his 
soul was feeling after God, thirsting for spiritual grace, and 
enjoying the inspiring presence of the Spirit. In the world, 
his heart was not set on wealth, praise, or pleasure, but 
on walking still with God—discerning good from evil, ex- 
ercising the one and overcoming the other. He was daily 
discovering new miracles in his own experience—a strength, 
wisdom, and sweetness he never imagined before. Forms of 
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celestial loveliness, ideas of unearthly height, prospects of 
heavenly bliss, were expanding gloriously to his vision, and 
re-acting on his character and life. Oh! what rich stores of 
spiritual inspiration—what heights and depths of Divine wis- 
dom—what marvels of holy influence—what ravishing sources 


of delight and hope, were opening at his approach! 


But alas! some obstacle or allurement intervened. Looking 
round, he saw others—Christians, too, in name—content with 
the material of religion, neglecting the inward life and the 
communications of the Holy Ghost. By degrees, he began to 
descend to the same level, and ceased to feel after God. His 
former raptures now seem enthusiastic. The Bible is an ex- 


‘cellent book, but-no oracle. Prayer is a vent for emotion, but 
nota wrestling with God. Christianity is a system of wisest 


doctrines, but not a living union with a living Redeemer. The 
sanctuary is the house of God’s people, rather than the house 
of God. He pursues religion so far as its experience is 
probable to reason; but where it becomes strange and super- 
natural, he falls back doubting. The whole affair is disen- 
chanted. The spell is broken. It has lost its witching power 
and sweetness. He feels as if he had fathomed its whole 
extent; and though it is still valuable, there is nothing now to 
tempt him forward as at first, when he seemed but on the 
threshold of a glorious life, watching the gradual expansion of 
a half-closed heaven. The soul that was soaring aloft, like a 
wounded bird bates its wing, and flaps heavily along the 
ground. 

Who can doubt that this is the state of the vast majority of 
Christians at present? In our fear of mysticism, have we not 
fled to the other extreme? Oh for a race who shall not be 
ashamed of the opprobrium of Cromwell and his saints, who, 
in great crises, were found ‘seeking the Lord ;—a generation 
whose religious characteristic shall be, feeling after the impulses 


ofthe Spirit! Then shall the Church enjoy fervent conceptions 


and affections regarding God—be replenished with faith and 
courage boldly to cast herself on Divine aid in extremity—and 
be led on to more and more wonderful and delightful success. 
Then shall Christians cast off the leading-strings of custom, 
human example, church forms, and even all unenlightened 
ideas of Scripture itself, and shall reverently yield to the 
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leadings of the Spirit, who shall develope in us that Christian 
spiritualism which alone can make piety a source of true, 
inwrought blessing to its possessor, and attraction to the world, 
Then shall we care less, in this changing age, though creeds are 
revised—church constitutions altered—the forms of worship 
varied, so that we can still enjoy the spirit and life of Christ- 
ianity through the in-dwelling in our souls of Christ's own 
Comforter. 

Soon may the elevated theory depicted with no less truth 
than beauty in the book which excites these remarks become 
the common practical condition of the entire Christian church! 
May the Blessed Being himself, whom its contents are meant 
to honour, to vindicate, and to extol, deign to honour and vin- 
dicate himself by covering the Church and the world with the 
benign fruits of His mighty and holy influence ! 


es 


A. R. 


II. 


DR. THOMSON’S LECTURES ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE* 


Tue chief duty of the Christian Minister is, clearly and faith- 
fully to explain the Scriptures to his people, to illustrate all the 
truths, to unfold and apply all the great principles which they 
embody, and thus to declare the whole counsel of God. In 
proportion as he is successful here, he will approve himself both 
to his Divine Master, and to the consciences of his fellow-men. 
He will also ‘keep pace with the times,’ in the best sense of 
the phrase, whatever may be the rapidity of their march or the 
degree of their attainments; for men are, in all ages, essentially 
the same, both as creatures and as sinners; and the Scriptures 
are intended and calculated to secure the intellectual, the moral, 


* ‘Exposition of the Gospel according to St. Luke; in a series of Lec- 
tures. Chap. i—ix. By James Tuomsoy, D.D., Minister of the Parish of 
Eccles, Berwickshire. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, North Bridge. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans.’ 
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and'the spiritual improvement and development of the whole 
human race to the end of time, and thus to prepare them for the 
discoveries of heaven. And we apprehend it will be found, that 
expository discourses are amongst the best means that can be 
employed to secure these important purposes. If a Minister 
can do justice to the Bible, he may rest assured that he will, as 
farvas preaching is concerned, do justice to his people, and 
make ‘full proof of his ministry.’ It has often been asserted, 
and; it would appear, with truth, that the common people in 
Seotland are far superior to the same class in England as it 
regards their knowledge of the Word of God; and that this is 
to'be attributed, in a great degree, to the practice of what is 
called lecturing in the former country, and to the neglect of it 
in the latter. 

It-has, to a considerable extent, been the fashion, which was 
sanctioned, if not introduced, by Dr. Campbell of Edinburgh, 
to decry commentaries and expositions, and consequently 
expository discourses. Their authors have been charged with 
passing over difficult passages, and expatiating on those that 
require no explanation ; the sarcasm of Pope has often been 
repeated,— 


‘See commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun,— 


+with diluting and attenuating the pure milk and solid gold of 
Scriptural truth, and with inducing their readers to rely on 
others, instead of searching the Scriptures for themselves, and 
exercising on them independent thought. These charges are, 
to a great extent, unfounded ; and as far as they are not, they 
may, with equal propriety, be urged against {other methods of 
explaining the Scriptures, and, indeed, against religious books 
in general. Commentators do not shun all dark and difficult 
passages ; not a few of them make the most vigorous efforts to 
‘explain these. They need not dilute or attenuate the truths 
of the Bible ; they may illustrate them and present them in a 
new light. None can deny that the Bible needs explanation, 
that there are in it mysteries, difficult passages, things hard to 
be understood ; and surely, if a man possesses ability, learning, 
and piety, he may render them subservient to the explanation 
of the Word of God as well as to anything else,—he may give 
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the benefit of their results in expositions or commentaries, ag 
well as in any other kind of writing. 

We are therefore disposed to look, if with-a critical, yet 
with a candid eye, on every attempt to elucidate the Sacred 
Writings, to welcome every pious and competent labourer 
in the spacious and fertile field of Biblical literature, and to 
encourage him to devote to its cultivation, the ‘proper gift 
with which God may have favoured him. 

‘We suppose that the Lectures contained in the volume 
whose title we have given at the commencement of this article, 
were delivered by the author to his own congregation, in the 
course of his weekly labours, and to them they might be 
acceptable and useful. The style of the book, with some ex- 
ceptions which it is not necessary to specify, is simple and 
perspicuous, and not devoid of strength and elegance. -The 
plan is good, and each subject is clearly announced. The ex- 
positions are generally correct ; and, not unfrequently, judicious 
remarks are made, and considerable light is thrown on the sacred 
narrative. It may be read with profit; and we do not say, that 
those who buy it will repent of the purchase: still, we cannot 
represent it as having made any valuable addition to the stores 


of Biblical literature, and it exhibits some defects and faults 


which we think it our duty to notice. 

In the first place we remark, that the author, if he wished to 
act consistently with his own views and statements, ought not 
to have written any commentary or exposition at all, but rather 
to have penned a volume to prove to the world that there are 
far too many already—that they are unnecessary—that they 
have done more harm than good—and that none ought to read 
them. What else can we infer from such language as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ But whatever motives may have influenced the authors 
of such works, we have no doubt that the effect of so many 
commentaries has been the means or occasion of preventing 
men from reading and studying the pure inspired Scriptures by 
themselves, free from human glosses, prejudices, and mistakes; 
and consequently from deriving their knowledge of revelation 
from the only pure fountain, which is revelation itself. Such 
has been the effect produced by human commentaries, founded 
on the supposed authority of the superior wisdom and learning 
of their authors.’ And he maintains that, ‘in a special mannet 
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the gospels are so plain, that all, however illiterate, may under- 
stand them.’ It is true, that in other places Dr. T. gives more 
correct views of this matter, and grants that there are some 
passages which, on account of their difficulty, the allusions 
which are contained in them, and the mistakes which trans- 
lators have made, need explanation. And he endeavours to 
answer the objections which may be founded on what he had 
advanced, against his writing any expository discourses. Still 
we must maintain, that in order to be consistent with himself, 
he ought to have confined himself to the explanation of difficult 
passages, and to the correction of mis-translations, instead of 
writing an exposition. 


‘ We must also differ from our author respecting the advantage 
‘of that mode of interpretation, or exposition, which is adopted by 
himself, and to which he attaches great importance: ‘ There is,’ 
‘says he, ‘ one peculiarity in these Lectures which requires to be 


noticed. In most commentaries on any part of the Scriptures, 


‘ithas been customary to borrow freely from other parts. No 
‘intelligent reader of the gospels needs to be told that thisis a 


liberty which was never taken by the sacred writers. They tell 


. usmerely what their Divine Master said, without addition or 


alteration, without attempting to explain or illustrate what he 
was pleased to say.—‘ We, then, in humble imitation of the 
Apostles, have confined our attention, as much as possible, to 
what is contained in the Gospel by Luke, referring, however, 
occasionally to the Gospels by Matthew and Mark, in passages 
bearing a close resemblance, or, to what are called parallel pas- 


 sages.’—‘ Our leading object, our great ambition, has been to 


confine our attention to what is taught by our Saviour in each 
discourse or speech, taken by itself, in the Gospel by St. Luke, 
orat least in the first three gospels, on the same occasion. We 
have taken it for granted that every discourse of our Saviour 
is not only invaluable, but is complete in itself, (true, but 
then the question is, whether it is completely recorded by each 
evangelist; whether he intended to do so,) ‘and therefore ought 
to be considered by itself, in order to point out what it contains, 
and what are its chief objects and chief excellence, &e. Now, 


our author seems to forget, or never to have observed, that 


there is a very great difference between him and the Evangelist 
luke. The latter was not writing a commentary, or an expo- 
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sition, but a life, and therefore it might be very unnecessary 
for him to refer, especially as he was inspired and guided by 
the Holy Ghost, to any other writer; and yet that it may be 
very proper and even very necessary for Dr. J. Thomson, or 
any other man who is not inspired, and who is writing an expo- 
sition, to refer very frequently to other evangelists, or to any 
other parts of the Bible, that will assist him in illustrating what 
he is expounding. We apprehend that the old rule, ‘ Scripture 
is the best interpreter of Scripture,’ will be found correct and 
very important ; and, accordingly, we find that Dr. T. is not able 
to adhere to his ‘ peculiarity,’ but is obliged frequently to refer 
to the other evangelists. The Holy Spirit never intended 
that the narrative of any one of the evangelists should bes 
complete history of the Saviour’s life, or record of his dis- 
courses, or else why were the others written? It is the duty 
of him who would illustrate or understand any one of them, to 
compare it with the others. 

Dr. T. seems very much inclined to exalt the gospels at the 
expense of the epistles,—to convey the idea that the former 
are much plainer in what may be called their doctrinal parts, 
or as it regards the discourses of the Saviour, than the latter; 
and also that they contain everything that it is necessary for 
Christians to know. But it is evident that the gospels were 
never intended to be a complete revelation of the truths which 
the Redeemer came into the world to teach, and which he deemed 
necessary for the edification of his Church, without the epistles. 
He himself informed the apostles, that he had many things to 
say to them which they could not hear then, but that the Holy 
Spirit would teach them those truths afterwards. The apostles 
were to perform greater works than the Saviour himself had 
performed; and amongst other things, they were enabled to 
make, on many points, clearer and more extensive revelations 
as it regarded some of the most important truths than Jesus 
Christ saw it fit to make in his own discourses. That which 
the Divine Spirit dictated to the apostles, is as undoubtedly 
true and as highly important as that which he communicated 
to the world by the personal ministry of the Great Teacher 
himself; and it would not be difficult to show, that in the dis 
courses of the Saviour, as well as in the writings of the Apostle 
Paul, there are some things ‘hard to be understood,—(‘This 
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isahard saying, who can hear it!’ was the exclamation of his 
heaters on a certain occasion,) and that there are in them allu- 
sions to all the most mysterious doctrines of revelation, and that 
the epistles are only the farther development of what He had 
indicated. The disposition, which we have noticed, to attach 
greater importance to the gospels than to the epistles is mani- 
fested in the Preface (page 5): ‘It appears equally wise, that 
weshould commence with the gospels, not only because, of all 
the books of the New Testament, they are the most easily 
understood, (to which we may add the Acts,) but because what 
comes directly from the Lord Jesus must be free from all erro- 
neous opinions and false principles.’ Does not this clearly 
convey the idea, that false principles and erroneous opinions 
may be found in what comes from the apostles ? 

The cautions and rules which our author gives in the Intro- 
duction, to secure a correct interpretation of Scripture, are 
such, essentially, as have been known to expositors in every 
age; and acknowledged by them, whether they have been ob- 
served or not; and we think it will be found that Dr. T. has 
been as fallible in the application of them as others have been. 
For instance, one of these rules is, ‘that whatever our Saviour 
applied to one point, and especially when it is confined by the 
context to that particular point, ought not to be rashly extended 
to other points. —p. 19. This is illustrated in the following 
manner: ‘Our Saviour said to Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” From this declaration many strange and un- 
authorised conclusions have been drawn. But the obvious 
legitimate conclusion is, that the kingdom which Jesus Christ 
¢eame to establish, differs from other kingdoms in this respect, 
that no force was to be employed; for if that had been the case, 
he would have permitted his disciples to take up arms in his de- 
fence,’ &c. Now doubtless this is one legitimate conclusion from 
the words of the Redeemer, and indeed the most direct one; 
but we very much question whether this exhausts the meaning 
ofthe statement. We think we could show that there are other 
most legitimate and obvious ones, which ought to be deduced 
from it. From the important fact, that the kingdom of Christ 
isnot of this world, much more will follow than that it should 
Not be established by force. For instance, that it is spiritual 
in its very nature; that it ought not to be connected with the 
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state ; that it should not have an earthly ruler or rulers; and 
that no worldly secular authority, has any right to make laws 
for the regulation of the faith and worship of its subjects, or to 
call them to account for these. We cannot help suspecting 
that a bias in favour of a union between Church and State may 
have, unknown to himself, influenced our author in his views of 
the passage in question. He is much more successful in his 
application of the rule for the illustration of another passage. 
‘To give another example of false application of words which 
our Saviour employed. Thus he said to the Scribes and Pha- 
risees,—that publicans and harlots went into the kingdom of 
heaven before them. Hence the false and dangerous conclusion 
‘has been drawn, that persons of profligate lives have better 
grounds of hope than persons of unblameable conduct or striet 
moral character. Now it is evident that our Saviour’s compa- 
rison lies between profligates and hypocrites.’ 


We must question also whether, as our author affirms is | 


(p. 36) the case, ‘ The rewards promised to the seven Churches 
are arranged in a systematic order ; or in that order which is 
called climax or gradation ; that is, the lowest reward in point of 
‘rank is placed first, and the greatest and highest last. The 
second rising above the first, the third above the second, and 0 
onward to the seventh: so that there are seven degrees.’ Now 
it might very plausibly be argued, that the first reward implies 
more than the second. The tree of life in the Garden of Eden 
‘was the emblem and pledge of immortality,—perhaps it would 
have been the means of securing it to the body. Hence the 
language of God respecting man after the fall: ‘And now, lest 
he put forth his hand and eat of the tree of life and live for 
ever. The promise, then, to eat of the tree of life im the 
heavenly paradise implied immortality, and all the enjoyments 
of that paradise; and consequently more than mere exemption 
‘from the second death. Similar remarks might be made on 
some of the other rewards. In short, it is very questionable 
whether any gradation was intended. The rewards seem to be 
essentially the same, though in some of the cases they appearto 
-be presented in the light which was most suitable to the circum 
stances of that Church which was more immediately addressed. 

Again, Dr. T., retailing some of the common-place objet- 
tions against creeds and systems, says, (p. 39,) ‘ But it is evident 
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that such remedies do not tally with the nature of Christianity, 
which is distinguished by the most beautiful simplicity, because 
designed for all men, even men of the most limited under- 
standing. Every part of Christianity is characterised by this 
admirable simplicity, whether we direct our attention to the 
doctrines, or the precepts, or the evidence.’ Is this consis- 
tent with the fact, that many of the doctrines are profoundly 
mysterious ? and with the assertion of the Apostle Peter, that 
in the Epistles of Paul are many things hard to be understood ? 
or with the exclamation-—‘O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God!’ or with the assertion of 
the author himself in another place, ‘ The Bible is written for 
men of all capacities, to try the strength of some, as well as to 
be milk for babes’ ? 

Again, p. 40, Dr. T. asserts, that ‘there does not appear, 
either among the Jews or among the Scribes and Pharisees, 
asingle instance of any person that doubted the reality of the 
miracles. Is this certain or probable? Are we not told 
(John ix.), that the Jews did not believe concerning him that he 
had been blind, and that he had received his sight, till they 


_ galled the parents of him that had received his sight? The 


Sadducees were Jews, and as they did not believe in the exist- 
ence of either angels or spirits, they could not, as the Pharisees 
did; attribute the miracles of Jesus to demons ; and, therefore, 
we do not see how they could believe in them at all, unless 
they thought that they were wrought by God, and then they 
must have become his disciples. We must demur likewise to 
much of what he advances in the 49th page respecting the Old 
and the New Testaments. ‘Again, the ruling principle in the 
Jewish dispensation was fear, and the leading precepts were the 
ten commandments, which, however, are chiefly negative, and, 
in fact, formed the criminal law (?) of the Jews. But the New 
Testament placed man in a more elevated sphere, presented 
higher principles, and required purer and more amiable 
affections.’ Now we must think that it is impossible to 
mention one pure or elevated affection, whether it be love, or 
gratitude, or benevolence—even the love of enemies, and doing 
g00d to those who injure us—that was not required, and prac- 
tised too, under the Old Testament. The prophets dwell as 
copiously, and with as much enthusiasm, on the moral per- 
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fections of God, his holiness, truth, justice, and goodness, and 
mercy, as the apostles and evangelists do, and the former 
exhort men to love God, to adore him, to be grateful for his 
mercies, and to praise him for his goodness and excellence, ag 
often and as earnestly as the latter. And there are to be 
found in the New Testament threatenings and appeals to the 
principle of fear, even more dreadful and more arousing than 
any that can be found in the Old. We could easily justify 
this assertion by various quotations from both: in fact, the 
prophets and apostles speak as with one voice—they were 
animated by one spirit. 

In p. 66, we do not think that Dr. T. has successfully 
grappled with the difficulty, or answered the objection which 
he has noticed. After quoting the promise— The comforter 
which the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatever 
I have said to you’—he adds: ‘This promise affords a satis: 
factory solution of a difficulty which has puzzled Scripture 
critics, and has led some to the conclusion that the writers of 
the first three gospels either copied from one another, or from 
some common document. The difficulty consists in this. 
In the first three gospels there is not only a close resemblance 
in arrangement and manner, but also an identity in language. 
But this is, in truth, a proof and illustration of our Saviour's 
promise,’ (our author doubtless means of the fulfilment of 
the promise,) ‘that the Holy Spirit should bring to their re 
membrance whatever he had said to them. For this promise 
could not have*been fully, or at least usefully performed, unless 
the apostles had remembered not only the substance of what 
our Saviour had said, but the very words in which he had 
expressed himself.’ But then what will our author say to those 
passages, of which there are not a few, in which the evangelists, 
in recording the very same discourse or address, or con- 
versation, represent Jesus Christ as using different words or 
phrases? For instance, the evangelist Matthew, in stating 
the question which the Saviour proposed to the Pharisees, 
represents him as saying, ‘ What think ye of Christ ? whose 
son is he?’ ‘How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying, If David then call him Lord, how is he his son? 
Matt. xxii. 41. In Mark the same question is given as follows: 
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‘How say the scribes that Christ is the Son of David? For 
David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord, &e. David 
therefore himself calleth him Lord; and whence is he then 
his son?’—Mark xii. 35. In Luke it is, ‘How say they that 
Christ is David’s son? And David himself saith in the book 
of Psalms,’ ‘ David, therefore, calleth him Lord, how is he 
then his son?’—Luke xx. 41. Now the question is, which 
ofthe evangelists gives us the very identical words which the 
Redeemer uttered? shall we charge him with the tautology of 
using all the words which they record? And even if we were 
to do so, it would follow that no one of them had given us the 
verba ipsissima of Jesus Christ on this occasion, and then 
what would become of our author’s favourite theory, that the 
evangelists give us the Saviour’s discourses complete in them- 
selyes? (p. 55.) Many other ins.ances might be adduced in which 
the phraseology of the sacred penmen differs more than that 
which has been selected, when they are recording the same 
discourse or speech. Is it not much more natural, and much 
more accordant with the state in which the narratives of the 
gospels are found, to suppose that the Holy Spirit brought 
truths and facts to the remembrance of the evangelists, as far 
as it was necessary, preserved them from error, and when 
their recollection of what Jesus Christ had said, or of his 
very words, was sufficiently accurate, left them to use their 
own language, as it was dictated by the views which they had 
of-what they wished to narrate? Dr. T. indeed maintains that 
the characteristics of the Saviour’s style and manner could not 
have been exhibited unless the very words had been remem- 
bered and recorded—p. 67. We grant that this must have been 
done to a considerable extent. But was it requisite that it 
should have been so in every minutie? every phrase and 
word and particle? We have sometimes been inclined to 
suppose that the apostles, as they were so deeply interested 
in all that Jesus Christ said and did, might not unfrequently 
make memorandums for their own benefit of what they saw 
and heard, and that the evangelists might, under the influence 
of.the Holy Ghost, make use of these in writing their 
histories. And as they would in doing this very naturally 
write down, as far as they could recollect them, the very words 
which their Master employed—may we not, on this sup- 
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position, account for their minute differences and their gub. 
stantial agreement, as-it regards even the very words which 
the Saviour employed? 
- Our author must surely know that what he takes for granted 
as an undoubted fact, and adduces as a ‘ permanent mony: 
ment of one of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, on the 
part of the apostles, namely, the gift of speaking and Writing 
a language which they had never learned—for the fishermen 
of Galilee could not speak or write in Greek till they were 
taught by inspiration’—is disputed by some writers of con- 
siderable eminence. Amongst others, the learned Diodati 
wrote a tract to prove that both Jesus Christ and his apostles 
spoke Greek as their native tongue; and he adduces at least 
very plausible arguments in support of his opinion. This 
being the case, Dr. T. should not, without adducing any proof 
of the fact,-have urged the fact of the gospels being written 
in Greek, as a proof of the gift of tongues having been pos- 
sessed by the apostles. 

Dr. T., if we may judge from one passage, appears to be a 
millenarian, and to think that Jesus Christ will come a second 


time, and establish an earthly kingdom, or at least a kingdom 
on earth, before he appears to judge the world at the end of 
time. 


‘The Messiah was to deliver the Jews from their enemies, and from the 
hands of all who hated them. No arguments are necessary to prove 
that this prediction was not accomplished by the Messiah when he resided 
in the land of Palestine. It must, therefore, be accomplished at his 
second coming. There is a similar prophecy given by Jeremiah. “ Behold 
the days are coming, saith the Lord, that I will raise up to Davida 
righteous branch,” &c. This prophecy of Jeremiah must refer to the second 
coming of the Messiah, for it relates to an age when not only Judah shall 
be saved, but Israel shall dwell in security. Consequently it refers to that 
future period when both Jews and Israelites shall be delivered from the 
hand of their enemies, and restored, as many prophecies declare, to the 


land of their fathers. There cannot be a doubt that the dialaie of 


Zechariah refers.to the same age as that of Jeremiah.’ 


Now surely Dr. Thomson must know that his statements in 
this place will be controverted by many of his readers; and 
that many commentators and critics of the first order give 
quite a different view of these prophecies from that which he 
has given. They maintain that Jesus Christ will never come 
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again till the end of time; that these predictions relate to the 
spiritual kingdom of the Messiah, and to the spiritual Israel ; 
and that the Jews, even when converted, will not be restored 
totheir own land. We have neither time nor space to argue 
the matter with Dr. T., but surely he should not expect us, 
on such an important subject, to rest content with his ipse 

We are not satisfied with the explanation which Dr. T. 
gives of the reason why Jesus Christ submitted to be baptized 
by John (p. 22), ‘Jesus gives a reply which assigns a good 
reason for the application.’ ‘Permit this, at present, for thus 
we ought to ratify every institution; the word translated 
righteousness, signifying here institution. One reason, then, 
why Jesus solicited baptism was to sanction the baptism of 
John, and by doing so to ratify its authority as Divine. We 
should rather think with Doddridge and others, that the 
import of the Saviour’s answer is, ‘It becomes us to observe 
all Divine ordinances, and, therefore, it is a part of my duty 
to attend to this institution, and of thine to administer it.’ 
We are also prepared to maintain that the language, ‘the 

_ Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove,’ means. 
that the appearance of a dove was exhibited on that 
occasion, and not merely ‘something was seen descending on 
Jesus with the rapid motion of a dove.’ The motion of a dove 
isnot either more rapid or waving than that of several other 
birds. 

With regard to the temptations of Jesus Christ, Dr. T. has 
rather exposed himself to the sarcasm of the poet, to which 
allusion has already been made—‘See commentators each 
dark passage shun,’ &c. He carefully eschews all the diffi- 
culties connected with it, and contents himself with barely 
stating three of the solutions which have been given of them, 
without so much as even intimating which of them he prefers. 
Now, surely, in an exposition, we might reasonably have ex- 
pected something more than this; especially as the difficult 
passages of Scripture were assigned by him as one reason 
why he wrote his commentary. 

_ The 9th section of the exposition, ‘On miracles,’ is good: 

iteontains many judicious observations, and, we think, sound 

Teasoning. But we must. dissent from our author in his in- 
VOL. VI. SS 
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terpretation of Matt. xxviii. 20: ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,’ which he renders, ‘ And lo I 


myself am with you all your days, even to the end of your- 


life,’ and he adduces this as a proof that miracles ceased 
(and in this we agree with him) at the death of the last of the 
apostles. Now we must maintain that our author's trans- 
lation of this important text is far from being sustained by the 
prineiples and rules of sound criticism. The passage which 
he quotes in support of his rendering, (John viii. 35,) ‘Now. 
the slave abideth not in the house for ever,’ which he renders 
‘ for life,’ is, as far as we recollect, almost the only one that can, 
with any appearance of propriety be produced, and even itis 
_ much better rendered ‘ continually’ or ‘ perpetually’ than ‘for 
life ;' and agrees much better with the connexion. The words 
coytedera Tov awwvos occur three times, in Matt. xiii. 39, 40, 
and xxiv. 3, where they must necessarily mean the end of the 
world. And though the word awyv occurs very frequently in 
the New Testament in various connexions, we cannot find 
that it can ever be clearly and fairly applied to the life of 
individuals. We must, therefore, prefer the common pare 
lation. 

Page 194, we have another idstance of ‘shunning dark 
passages.’ ‘Respecting the meaning of the word demoniac,’ says 
Dr. T., ‘or persons possessed with demons, there are two 
opinions. The first and most common opinion is, that evil 
spirits or demons entered into the bodies of men, and produced 
those violent effects which are mentioned in’ the gospels. 
The second is, that amongst the Jews it was believed that 
certain’ diseases were caused by the influence of evil spirits, 
and that the sacred historian adopted the language in common 
use, without meaning either to contradict or to sanction the 
opinion. But as the controversy on this subject would lead 
us into a long train of discussion, and is not necessarily con- 
nected with Christian faith or obedience, it would be unprofit- 
able: to enter upon it, &c. Now we must think  that‘aa 
expositor who thought it worth while to give his lucubrations 
to the world, and then to request the religious public °to 
purchase and-read the products of his labours, ought to state 
his own opinion; and to»sustain it by some reasons or argu 


ments. Not only do the sacred historians adopt the language: 
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in common use, but their great Master and Teacher himself, in 
performing the miracles, and in his conversations with those 
who were possessed, employed it, and thus sanctioned the 
gommon opinion, and also a gross error, and one which had 
a\most injurious influence. And if that opinion was erro- 
neous, how easily could he have rectified it! He could have 
assured the spectators that there was no possession in the 
ease, nothing but disease, and he could have demonstrated 
the truth of his assertion by the performance of a splendid 
miracle. And if the Jews in’ general had not believed him, 
at least his disciples would; and thus he would have pre- 
yented the prevalence of the error among the professors of 
his religion in all future ages; and all the absurd and cruel 
practices to which it has been rendered subservient. We 
can by no means think that the common opinion refers to a 
subject of small importance. It is intimately connected with 
more than one article of Christian faith. We cannot believe 
that the Saviour, who came into the world to bear witness to 
the truth; and to destroy the works of the devil—of which, 
error on religious subjects is one—would have addressed 
persons who were merely affected with diseases, as if they 
had been possessed by evil spirits, and thus have sanctioned 
agross error. We should suppose that our author adopts the 
theory.of Farmer, that those who were thought to be de- 
moniacs were merely affected by epilepsy or insanity, or disease 
of some kind—and that there never was a real possession in 
the world: or that, at the least, he is strongly inclined to this 
gpinion.. And hence, in p. 399, after shunning all the diffi- 
culties connected with the account of the demoniac in Luke viii, 
and just. detailing in his own language the account of the 
evangelist, he adds, ‘This man’s madness is ascribed to the 
possession of. demons, and it is evident that he believed this 
himself,.. Even in our own country instances have occurred 
ofpersons in. this unhappy state, believing themselves: pos- 
sessed, with a devil, &c. ‘Jesus had often expelled demons, 
or, what, the same thing (?) he had cured diseases which 
Were /aseribed by the Jews to the influence of demons: but 
this is the first case in which it clearly appears that the 
disease. was madness, &c. Now again we must say, that we 
havea right. to expect something more than this from an 
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expositor. There is nothing here that is calculated either to 
remove difficulties or to afford materials for thought. 

There are other passages on which similar remarks might 
be made: but probably our readers are already disposed to 
exclaim, Enough of this. We shall, therefore, give a specimen 
or two of a favourable kind, by which they may judge for 
themselves of the merits of our author:— 


‘ For four thousand years the sun had enlightened the world; nations 
had arisen, flourished, and decayed’ Already had the Assyrian empire 
yielded to the Persian, the Persian to the Grecian; and at length the 
Roman, the fourth great empire in succession, had absorbed all those 
which had preceded, and extended itself over three parts of the known 
world. Over this immense territory the same laws prevailed, the same 
languages were generally or partially understood, and peace diffused its 
blessings. ‘This was the period foretold in ancient prophecy, and chosen 
by Divine Providence, for laying the foundation of a kingdom which should 
never be destroyed, which was destined to break in pieces, and to consume, 
all other kingdoms. It was now that the Great Personage was to be 
ushered into the world, who was denominated the Messiah, the Prince of 
Peace, the‘Desire of al! nations. It was Palestine, the country of the Jews, 
and centre of the civilised world, which had long been the region of 
miracles and prophecies, that this mighty person was to grace with his 
Divine presence. It was in the most enlightened age which had then 
appeared in the world, while Ceasar Augustus ruled the far extended 
dominions of Rome, and Herod, falsely called the Great, presided over the 
dependent kingdom of Judea, that this celebrated character visited the 
abodes of men.’ 

‘From the earliest period of recorded time, intimations bad been given 
of him; and these had been continued by the Jewish prophets till the 
spirit of prophecy itself was withdrawn from the world. But when the 
time of his arrival approached, a messenger of the most exalted rank, 
elevated above all the prophets, was commissioned from heaven to com- 
municate the joyful intelligence. This was the angel Gabriel. In 
selecting him there was a wonderful propriety: for it was the same 
celestial being, who, more than five hundred years before, had delivered 
to Daniel the prophecy of the seventy weeks—had first mentioned the 
Messiah by name, and pointed out the precise time of his arrival. After 
so long an interval he was again sent to this lower world, first to 
Zechariah, to inform him that a son should be born to him, who should 
be the prophet of the Highest, to go before the Lord as his herald to 
proclaim his approach. Next Gabriel was sent to Mary, of the royal 
family of David, to announce the coming of the Messiah in person.— 
Pp. 79—81. 

‘II. The nature and peculiar circumstances of the miracles ascribed to 
our Saviour. 
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‘The nature of the Saviour’s miracles is so plain and simple, that it 
may easily be understood and described by any person of common under- 
standing, without aid from reason or philosophy. It consisted of two 
parts ; first a change, and then a power by which the change must have 
been produced; for no one can believe that a change can be made without 
acause. The change consisted in a new state, most commonly opposite 
to the former state, as from disease of body or mind to a healthy state; 
from blindness to the perfect use of the eyes; from dumbness to perfect 
use and knowledge in the use of speech; from lameness to ability to 
walk, as in the case of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda; 
from scarcity to abundance, as when a few loaves and fishes were made 
sufficient for great numbers,—a miracle which excited the admiration 
and delight of the people to a very high degree, and there, too, he pro- 
duced the greatest of all changes conceivable by us—from a state of death 
to. a state of life, and health, and strength. 

‘The second circumstance necessary to constitute a miracle, and in- 
separable from it, was that the change was believed to be’ (to constitute 
it'a miracle, it actually must have been) ‘ produced by a power or cause 
corresponding to the effect. This cause, in all cases, was believed to be 
supernatural.’ 

‘2. The miracles of Jesus were evident to the senses: for both states, 
the state previous to the miracle, and the state produced by it were equally 
conspicuous. Thus the state of blindness or dumbness must have been 
well known to multitudes for many years ; and surely when the imperfection 


' was removed, the sound and healthy state was equally remarkable: it is 


peculiar to all the miracles; that they could be attested by the senses. 
On the other hand, all false miracles are referred to internal diseases (?) 
not cognizable by the senses; consequently, assertions may easily be made 
by them, which cannot be supported by proper evidence.’ 


‘We should have liked these discourses better had they been 
characterised by greater earnestness and fervour; had there 
been more in them that is calculated to operate on the con- 
science and to interest the heart. But probably there might 
be, owing to extemporaneous effusions and addresses, more of 
the qualities to which we have referred, when they were delivered, 
than appears in them now, when they have issued from the 
press. 
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Ill. 
GERMAN SACRED ORATORY.—No. IV. 
DR. AUGUST THOLUCK, 


Professor of Theology at Halle, University Preacher, dc. . 


Tuotvucx! What English Christian, that contrives to get's 
sight of even our humblest religious periodicals, is ignorant of 
this honoured name? Who that knows it,—who, especially, 
that knows. its owner,—hesitates to account it free of all 
Christian communities under the sun, in which spiritual reli- 
‘gion is allowed to find a home? It is time, truly, that we'gave 
-it a place here. To speak of the pulpit eloquence of Germatiy 


‘in the nineteenth century, and yet make no mention of Tholuck,. 


‘would be almost as grave an omission as it would be, in 
discussing or editing the Attic Orators, quietly to drop out 
Demosthenes. Not that Tholuck has not more numerous and 


better-matched rivals than the latter (if it be lawful to compare . 


“a truly sacred rivalry with one which was literally and miser- 
ably profane); but still, so far as the popular style of speaking 
is concerned, he deserves to be regarded as primus inter pares, 
_and we would render him due honour accordingly. 

The leading circumstances of Dr. Tholuck’s history have 

_ been so often recounted to the religious public of England, 
that we content ourselves, on the present occasion, with the 
briefest possible outline. Friedrich August Deofidus Tho- 
‘luck was born at Breslau, the capital of Prussian Silesia, on 
the 80th of March, 1799. His father was a goldsmith, and it 
was desired that he should follow the same branch of industry; 
‘but his inclination towards a studious life was too strong to be 
thwarted, and he received a thorough education at the Gymna- 
sium and University of his native town, which he followed up 
at the University of Berlin. Here he was adopted by the 
Prelate Von Diez, and afterwards enjoyed the patronage of the 
Minister of State, Von Altenstein. He devoted himself, at 
first, to the study of the Ofiental languages; in which his 


industry yielded some valuable fruits, having reference chiefly 
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to the speculative theology and theosophy of the Oriental 
nations. But the waking-up of the life of faith in his own 
heart, chiefly by means of a profound study of the Bible, gave 
anew and more practical turn to his activity. In 1824, he was 
appointed Extraordinary Professor of Theology. In 1825, the 
Prussian Government sent him on a tour through England and 
Holland, and on his return in 1826, appointed him Ordinary 
Professor of Theology at Halle, in the room of the venerable 
Knapp. On account of ill health, however, he spent a year at 
Rome, as Chaplain to the Prussian Embassy. The unhappy 
disturbances excited by the Rationalist party at Halle, in 
connexion with his settlement there as Professor, are a matter 
lof notoriety. Since 1829, his labours have been pursued with 
but little interruption; and probably there are few men now 
diying, who have reason to rejoice in a larger amount or variety 
yof success attendant upon spiritual effort. He has had to 
ontend against violent opposition, malignant calumny, and 
intense hatred; but he has stood his ground, and is likely to 
.do so still, since he seems ever to put more trust in God than 
jin man, and is, moreover, speaking humanly, an antagonist 


- whom few can afford to despise. 


We have lighted upon a critique of some of his earlier 
sermons, which so eloquently, and withal so truthfully, sets 
forth his character as a preacher, that we have no hesitation in 
allowing it to take precedence of the few remarks which we wish 
to: make in our own name. It occurs in the ‘ Studien und 
JKritiken’ for 1835, and is from the pen of Dr. (then Licen- 
stiate) Julius Miiller, who has since become the colleague of 
Tholuck at Halle, and who will himself claim our attention in 
some future article of this series, if we are permitted to carry 
rit out to the end. After a careful examination of some of 
Nitzsch’s University Sermons,—his judgment in regard to 
which corresponds entirely with that which we ventured to 
express in a former article-—he proceeds to notice a similar 
\yolume by Tholuck in the following terms :—‘ These sermons 
give proof, in the highest degree, of Dr. Tholuck’s vocation to 


sbe’a spiritual orator. The characteristic peculiarity of his 


oratorical talent is altogether different from that by which 
Dr. Nitzsch is distinguished ; but it is not less extraordinary in 
“Mts way. Every object presents itself to his mind in grand 
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outlines ; it is foreign to his manner, carefully to analyze any 
human condition into all its constituent elements, or exactly to 
define any doctrine in all its aspects ; they are always, if I may 
so express myself, darge masses which he sets in motion for the 
attainment of his purposes; he seizes upon the highest con- 
trasts,—the bliss of heaven and the anguish of perdition, the 
conflicts of the earthly life, the dreams and auguries of child- 
hood, the emptiness and sorrow of an after-life spent in 
ungodliness, the horrors which encompass the hour of death, 
and the raptures of the birth to a new life,—groups them toge- 
ther powerfully into a single picture, which has for its centre 
the sacred form of the Son of God; and by these means 
penetrates irresistibly to the very centre of our hearts, waking 
their profoundest sorrows, and elevating them to the experience 
of supreme delight. For the feelings of sorrow over the might 
of sin, of longing after the unknown God and the Saviour, of 
joy in the possession of his grace, of aspiration after its com- 
plete development, of. silent resignation to the Divine Will, 
he has always the most lively, cordial, and tender expressions; 
bold end brilliant images are everywhere at his command. Not 
only do the Sacred Scriptures open to. him their treasure 
chambers, but the sages of Hellas, the great Teachers of the 
Church in ancient and modern times, the Chiefs of Christian 
Song, are made to yield him the flower of their fairest and 
most striking utterances, that he may lay them at the feet of 
the Only One: even allusions to the secular poets of the most 
recent period are not despised; and thus, willingly or unwil- 
lingly, the world is pressed into the service of Him whose 
name is Holy. Dr. Tholuck is gifted with a magic power over 
the minds of men; his manner of discourse is characterized 
especially by all those qualities which must needs secure for it 


the most powerful influence upon the hearer at the moment of 


delivery ; and we can well conceive how many a student, who, 
up to that time, has never heard a sermon with /ife in it,—such 
a sermon as takes hold of the very soul,—and who, in conse- 
quence, has gradually accustomed himself to look upon a 
certain kind of dryness and tediousness as constituting the 
very essence of preaching, and the necessary condition of its 
edifying effect,—supposing that he has, for once, strayed into 
Tholuck’s church, will be likely to hang with fixed gaze upon 
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the lips of the speaker, filled with amazement at the new and 
wonderful language to which he is here listening.’ 

«oAfter giving a specimen of Tholuck’s manner, Dr, Miiller 
proceeds to point out what he considers its principal faults, 
These are,—a too great concern for the production of mere 
emotion,—a want of doctrinal fulness and distinctness, and 
consequently of instructiveness—copiousness of images rather 
than: of thoughts,—occasional exaggerations of the views of 
- epponents,—and, along with a praiseworthy disregard of stiff, 
homiletical formule, an occasional violation of just and rea- 
sonable order. We cannot deny that Tholuck still belongs to 
that class of preachers who are better fitted to arouse than to 
instruct the soul; but he has not gone on preaching for fifteen 
years without improvement; and we feel quite satisfied that 
there are many who pass for very respectable preachers, on the 
strength of a much smaller amount of thought than Tholuck’s 
average sermons will be found to contain. 

Dr. Tholuck is what we should call an eminently workman 
like preacher. His introductions are brief and to the point; 
he wastes no time in needless criticism; his explanations of 
Bible terms and passages are mostly given, as it were, by the 
way, and always in a simple and popular manner; and the 
great spiritual purpose of preaching seems never to be lost 
sight of for a single moment. Few are more worthy than he 
to be counted among the genuine successors of Luther. Like 
the latter, he is at once a scholar and a man of the people. 
With a higher degree (even relatively) of mental cultivation, 
and certainly with far more of refinement and taste, he has 
less of that rock-like massiveness of character which Luther, 
indeed, could not well have done without, but which might, in 
some respects, hinder a man’s usefulness now. Still, the 
element of good, sound, hearty manhood is there, and in no 
ordinary degree ; and it breaks out, ever and anon, between 


the flights of a genius truly poetical, in quaint terms and . 


homely utterances which might almost come from the lips of 
Luther himself, could he but revisit his dear old fatherland, 
and get thoroughly at home in it, in the midst of the present 
distracted age. Speaking of Tholuck in this connexion, we 
cannot omit to notice a remarkable feature of his pulpit style 
his frequent and familiar use of proverbs from all sources, 
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sacred and secular; to say nothing of the readiness with 
which his own thoughts find expression in the aphoristic form, 
The German language is to the full as amply stored as our 
own with these ‘sharp arrows of the mighty; and with equal 
truth may it be said that Dr. Tholuck ‘has his quiver full of 
them.’ Those who have been accustomed to hear our honoured 
and gifted brother, Mr. Martin, of Westminster, (we beg his 
pardon for the freedom of this illustration,) in his happiest 
efforts and his most popular style, will be able to form a pretty 


good notien of Dr. Tholuck’s capabilities in this respect, when — 


occasion warrants such a mode of speech. Here are a few 
specimens :— 


> ‘Do.you know what our forefathers used to say about those who think 
only of becoming more elever, and not of becoming better ? 


“ When men wax great in cleverness, 
The Devil doth widen Hell !”’ 


Again (speaking of the necessity of decision) :— 


» ‘I address myself more immediately to those hesitants, who for pure 
abundance of counsel-taking never come to a conclusion; with whom a 
dragging But appends itself to every yes or no, as a burden which never 
allows it to get into vigorous action. But 


“ He that does nothing but balance and weigh, 
Will be left on the ground at the close of the day.” 


‘ You say, “ But surely it is necessary to be prudent, and to make use of 
one’s understanding!” Very good; but, my brethren, if you will not allow 
your heart to put in a decided word, all the looking before and behind of 
which your understanding is capable, will never enable you to get very far. 
The ancients of our country have said, and not without reason, ‘The under- 
standing may get over more ground than the heart, but it does not get 80 
far after all.” And therefore, I cry aloud to the hesitating among us Christ- 
ians, “ Nothing venture, nothing have!” and “ A good beginning is half the 
battle!” * * © * Woe to all half-hearted 
Christians, especially in this age of ours, which calls so imperatively for 
decision! Woe to all Christians, and especially to all Christian preachers, 
that coquette with the spirit of the age! ‘He who is but half God's,” 
says the proverb, “comes to be wholly the Devil’s.”’ — 


Again, preaching from ‘ Thy will be done,’ and speaking of 
the slowness with which God’s purposes as to the suppression 
of evil seem to be accomplished, he introduces the quaint and, 
as I believe, altogether German proverb, ‘God's mills grind 
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slowly, but they grind small. One more example, and we have 
done : 


- §“ Care not,” that is, “ be not painfully anxious about the morrow,” it is 
‘said alittle further on in this discourse of our Lord’s,—“‘for the morrow shall 
tare for itself;” that is to say, it includes within its own limits its aids and 
‘ jit#'means; sources of help will be opened up then, of which to-day you have 
mot even thought afar off. ‘‘ When the time comes, then comes counsel.” 


“A few brief hours, in silent round, 
Lapse, and God’s needful help is found.” 


"God does not send more frost than he provides clothes ;” and, as the 
€xquisite old proverb says, ““ He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.”’* 


_ Doubtless, this feature of Tholuck’s style contributes 
greatly to advance his popularity among the plainer class of 
hearers. We regret our inability to say anything from personal 
knowledge respecting his mode of delivery, having been dis- 
appointed in our expectation of hearing him at Halle. It was 
just before the commencement of the academical year, and his 
duties, consequently, had not begun. But from all we have 
‘heard, and from all we know of him, we are constrained to 
believe that his manner in the pulpit is irresistibly attractive, 
‘and at the same time commanding. 

. The specimen which follows is selected from a course of six 
sermons ‘ On the Leading Questions of the Age,’ delivered in 
1845, as a sequel to a previous course ‘On the Movements of 
the Age; both of which we have some hope of being able 
shortly to give to the public in a separate form. Dr. Tholuck’s 
other writings, so far as they are of interest to the English 
steslogian, are too well known to require formal enumeration. 


W. F. 


A SERMON, : 
ev. Preached on occasion of the Festival of the Dead, November, 1845.* 


~ Beloved in the Lord! We have commenced a series of 
‘Sermons upon those questions of faith which are exerting a 


yo Literally, ‘ When the lamb is shorn, he sends it a warm wind.’ 

t This is simply a solemn commemoration of the departed, which the 
conservative policy of the Lutheran Church has led it to substitute for the 
Romanist festival of All Souls.—Tr. 
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moving influence upon the present age. ‘ In the midst of our 
occupation, this festival intervenes, which has questions of its 
own to propose. We do not intend to evade the questions it 
suggests; we have no need to doso, We need not seek to 
evade them, for this reason amongst others,—that the questions 
appropriate to the Festival of the Dead are at the same time 
questions of the age. To explain ourselves: when men become 
unbelievers, the course which things take is generally the 
following. First of all the tempter steals from them the 
proper guarantee of Divine Truth. Let this guarantee .of 
Divine Truth once be taken out of the way, and then it is just 
as if the sentinel that stood outside of a treasure-chamber had 
been slain, so that every passer-by should have the opportunity 
of pillaging its treasures. At the present time, the sacred 
guard of which I speak, the legitimate guarantee of Divine 
Truth, has actually been stolen from the temple of many a 
heart, and as the consequence, many a man has been robbed 
even of those truths which constitute the foundation of all 
religion ; or, at all events, they have become to him a matter 
of insecure possession. Oh! do we not now meet with Christian 
hearts in large number, looking just like a pillaged temple ?— 
the altars overturned, the sacrificial flame extinguished, and, 
where consecrated images of Divinity were once seen standing, 
nothing remaining but the empty niches! Not a few have even 
been cheated out of their belief in a life everlasting—the last 
article of faith of which they still retained possession. O would 
to God that this sermon might be the means of bringing back 
that which has been lost, of building up, or at least of esta- 
blishing more firmly, that which is still standing! Listen to the 
discourse of our Lord which is reported to us by the Evangelist 
Matthew, chapter xxii. verses 23—33 :— 


‘On the same day came to him the Sadducees, who hold that there is no 
resurrection, and asked him, saying, “‘ Master, Moses said, ‘If a man die, 
having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother.’ Now there were with us seven brethren; the first married and 
died; and, inasmuch as he had no seed, he left his wife unto his brother. 
In like manner the second, and the third, even to the seventh: at last, after 
them all, the woman died also. Now in the resurrection, whose wife shall 
she be, among the seven? Truly they all had her.” But Jesus answered, 

-and said to them, “ Ye err, and know not the Scripture, nor the power of 
God. In the resurrection they shall neither marry nor be given in marriag?; 
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but they are like as the angels of God in heaven. But have ye not read, 
concerning the resurrection of the dead, what was spoken to you of God, 
where he says, ‘I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob?’ God, however, is not a God of the dead, but of the living.” 
And when the people heard this, they were startled at his doctrine’— 
Luther's Version. 


»In this passage of sacred Scripture, you receive a reply to 
the important question, ‘By what means is it possible for a 
man to become settled in his belief in a life everlasting?’ And 
the answer returned by our Lord, gives rise, again, to a search- 
ing inquiry addressed to our own hearts,—What is the founda- 
tion of owr faith in a life everlasting ? 

Friends! Even if we were not disposed to read the discourses 
of our Lord, recorded in the Gospels, for the purpose of seeking 
inthem an answer to the highest questions of our lives, still, they 
contain besides so much of hwman greatness, something so alto- 
gether original and startling, that one is constrained to admire 
them even in this point of view. Verily they exist for a better 
purpose than that of being simply admired; but yet, many of 
those who arrogantly despise them, would indeed at least admire 
them, if they would but give themselves the trouble of first 
learning to wnderstand them. You will see this exemplified, 
too, in the present discourse of our Lord. Under a guise most 
unpretending, we discover the most astonishing profundity of 
religious penetration. The Sadducees come to him; that is to 
say, the F'ree-Thinkers in Israel, who have no faith in a life 
subsequent to death, and who, like some other Free-thinkers, 
too, will no longer admit the whole Bible to be of force, but 
only a single portion of it—the books of Moses. The spiritual 
man goes on reading himself into sympathy with the Bible, 
until his heart has become as large as God’s Word itself; the 
carnal man puts it to rights beforehand according to his own 
notions,—he makes it just as narrow and as little as his own 
understanding. So were there Free-thinkers even in. the 
ancient Christian Church, who, instead of expanding their 
thoughts after the measure of the Gospels and the Apostolical 
Epistles, clipped these documents, until they suited to the 
natrow measure of their own thoughts. These Free-thinkers 
approach our Lord with a mocking tone; mockery, indeed, is 
the usual weapon of the Free-thinker. Viewed generally, the 
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impulse which sends men in quest of an invisible world, hag:not 
enough of sacredness in their view; and hence it is that they 
are capable of scoffing, when, according to their notion, a man 
takes the wrong path, in: his attempt to obey this natural 
impulse. But when one who is just ready to be swallowed up 
by the waves, grasps, with convulsive hand, but the floating 
straw, instead of the tree-bough on the shore—who is the heart: 
less one that will dare to mock at him? These Sadducees are 
heartless enough to mock at the belief in a world to come, 
They have no boding what it is, of which their mockery seeks 
to rob the human heart. The question which they propose to 
our Lord is designed to make the belief in a life everlasting 
appear ridiculous. And the first feeling of an observer may 
possibly be that of wonder at the fact, that even to such mock- 
ing Free-thinkers, Jesus still deigns a reply. One is tempted 


- to think that he must have been unmindful of his own saying+ 


that we should not cast pearls before dogs or before swine. But 
we are not warranted in regarding even scoffers as dogs or as 
swine, wntil we have found by actual experience that they tread 
the pearls under their feet, and show their teeth at the giver. So 
long as we have not caught them doing this, even free-thinking 


scoffers are still worthy of atrial. Many a warrior is fighting: 


under Christ's banners now, that once stood amongst the fore 
most in the ranks of the scoffers; for even behind the scoffing 


lip, there may sometimes be found a very unsatisfied, tearful 


human heart. Our Lord yields them a reply ; but his language, 
as is fitting towards scoffers, is severe. He reproaches them, 
in the first place, with not knowing the power of God; that 
power, namely, which shall provide for the spirit a new body, 
where there shall no longer be either wife or husband. It is 
not, however, to this portion of Christ’s discourse that we have 
to direct our. attention to-day; but to the other part of it, to 
the reproach that they know not the Scripture. They -have 
barely the sixth part of the Scriptures; and God’s. Word: 
chain, in which; all; the constituent-links are connected, andthe 
whole is no longer intelligible if, out. of mere human presump- 
tion, we detach the individual portions of which it is composed. 
‘If any man,’ cries the Seer of the New Testament, ‘ take away 
from the words of this book, God shall take away his part from 


the Book of Life;’ and his language should be a warning:to 
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every Free-thinker against fashioning the Bible for himself, 
according to the arrogance of his own heart. These Sadducees 
had allowed nothing to remain except the books of Moses ; and 
from these books, accordingly, it was necessary that our Lord 
should find an answer for them. Now the manner in which he 
does so, and his selection of the passage which he puts before 
them, shows us, as I said, the profound religious penetration of 
our Lord, in so startling a manner, that the man who has not 
the grace to worship him, is bound, as a matter of right, at least 
toadmire him. He says: ‘ Have ye not read concerning the 
resurrection of the dead, what was spoken to you of God, 
where he says, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob”? But God is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living. The meaning which he intends to 
convey to them by these words, does not lie upon the surface. 
Probably many a reader amongst you has gone over and away 
from the passage, without knowing properly what he had been 
reading. ‘Dig deep!’ should be your motto, when you read 
theScriptures. 7'his is what he means to say to them: ‘“I am 
thy God !”’—he would say—‘ have you never considered what, 
such a declaration as that comes to? Beings with whom God 
enters into so close a union,—upon whom he sets such a value 
asi'to say to them, “ I am thy God”—+these are beings which in 
death perish utterly ?—and again, after God has said to one of 
his creatures, “I.am thy God; have confidence in me”—this 
creature is not to be assured, that even in death it is still God’s 
own? Nay, what is the full force of the expression, when God 
says toa human soul, “Iam thy God, thy very own God”? 
*Jowill enter in unto thee, I will make my dwelling with thee, 
“thy spirit shall become my temple,’—is not all this included 
in‘such a declaration? And a spirit which God constitutes to 
be his temple,—this spirit is, after thirty or sixty years, in death 
toperish utterly? Nay, God would never constitute such a 
§pitit to be his temple; he would never say to it, “I'am thy 
God’? Hence it is also said in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where reference is made to the ancient patriarchs: ‘ Therefore 
Godis not ashamed to be called their God ; for he hath pre- 
pared for them'a city.’ You have heard, then, what our Lord 
tégards'‘as the ‘strongest possible evidence in favour of a 
lifeseverlasting; it is, when a man has become assured of. 
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this, that God is his God, and is minded to make him His 
temple. 
Now, in these same words, our Lord utters, further, a truth 


of more general import: namely, that what aman believes con-- 


cerning everlasting life, depends upon what he believes concern- 
ing his God and how he stands towards him. ‘Shew me what 
kind of God thou hast and how thou standest towards him, and 
I will tell thee whether thou believest in a life everlasting, and 
what thou believest about the life everlasting;’ this is our 
constant cry to every man, and I will show you how true it is. 
T will show its truth as applied to the unbelieving children of 
this generation,—to the half-believing—and to the believing 
children of God. Look first at that mass of unbelieving men 
who, properly speaking, believe in nothing but what they can 
see with their eyes and grasp with their hands, and who, if 


they do not say outright, ‘There is no God,’ yet at least live as 


if there were none. Now for this class of persons, the present 
visible world is actually their God; and as they have no God 
above and beyond this visible world, so they have no Jif, 
either, above and beyond the same limits. Every step towards 
death, is a step away from their God and their happiness; and 
hence arises that convulsive agony of fear with which, when 
the moment of death approaches, they attach themselves to 
the goods they are leaving behind, as others of us attach 
ourselves to our God and our hope of everlasting life. Per- 
haps they are ashamed to utter the sentiment, at least upon a 
death-bed—the thought, surely, is too horrible—that it makes 
no difference whether the breath goes out of a man, or out of 
a brute ; but if the man has his life only in the visible things of 
this present world, there is mo difference between the two 
cases! Meanwhile, in this age of ours,—this age in which. 
Humanity, intoxicated by what it calls its progress, deifies 
ttself,—we have another class of unbelievers to deal with. We 
have unbelievers, who no longer believe in any other God 
than that which they call the Spirit of Humanity. In this 
case, too, the principle applies—Show me how thou standest. 
towards thy God, and I will tell thee what thou believest of 


the life everlasting. To be immortal in the Spirit of Humanity. 
—this is what they call everlasting life. That the edifice: 


which the Spirit of Humanity is rearing in successive mil-. 
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lennia, certainly includes at least one little grain contributed 
by them,—that in the best case their after-fame resounds in 
fature generations :—this is their life everlasting,—this is 
their fine-spun consolation when, as they phrase it, they are 
constrained to pay Nature her tribute, and wife and child are 
weeping at the bed of death ! 

‘Ve half-believing, I now direct a glance towards you. I 
refer to the multitudes of half-taught illuminati, who, instead 
of the God of the Bible, worship a God after their own heart 
and of their own adapting—the back-ground of the picture 
showing certain features drawn from the traditions of the 
Church, but filled up and coloured in ‘accordance with the 


suggestions of a vain, weak heart. And so you have a God 


etactly like yourselves ; just as earthly, just as weak, just as 
good-natured, just as destitute of anything like earnest holi- 
ness—an idol, that serves to no purpose but that of accom- 
plishing the vain desires of your hearts. What you call the 
life everlasting, is something exactly after the nature of this 
weak, earthly God of yours; a place full of all the good things 
which you have loved here in this world, only,—not the place 
of retribution ;—a world full of colours, savours, sounds, only, 
alas!-the most august of all the sounds which belong to that 
other life, the ‘ Holy, holy is the Lord!’ one does not hear that 
there. When you arrive in that world, you will look round 
you there, perhaps, in search of father, mother, consort, chil- 
drén—only not in search of Him that hath said, ‘ Whosoever 
loveth father or mother more than me, he is not worthy of 
me!’ 

But come now to the death-bed of a believing child of God, 
who has no longer any need to be afraid of retribution, because 
he is in possession of reconciliation, and see how the life 
everlasting which such children of God desire, is nothing else 
than a reflection of the God in whom they believe. To be 
men of God—this had been the eager longing of their life in 
the present world. They had learned to feel deeply that they 
were not so. They had granted full liberty of speech to the 
accuser that dwells in every human breast; but they had also 
found an Advocate who silences such accusations for evermore. 
They had heard and had believed the testimony, ‘I blot 


ont'thine iniquity as a cloud, and thy sin as a thick cloud, 
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and will be thy God.’ And now they know that the greatest 
prayer of their lives is granted to them; to become men of 
God—of a holy God. To join in those strains of ‘Holy, 
holy !—in that song of praise which is offered unto Him by all 
his elect angels from everlasting to everlasting, and to enjoy 
this fellowship of song with a heart which has become 
thoroughly new,—behold here the highest, the altogether soul- 
filling good, which forms the object of the believer's longing 
in eternity. When we look merely at what can be seen of a 
man from without, we may oftentimes be ata loss to discover 
the difference between a believing Christian and other men; 
but how manifest does this difference become, when we consider 
what it is that constitutes the profoundest wish of a Christian’s 
heart for time and for eternity—to be holy as his God is holy, 
and to praise him with sanctified heart for ever and ever! Am 
I wrong in saying, that a heart-wish of this kind, and, im 
general, the possibility of a man’s finding his happiness in 
praising God, is positively unintelligible to all those who are 
not acquainted with the God of the Bible? But, as a man’s 
God is, so also is his hope of the life everlasting. Show me 
thy God, and I will tell thee whether thou believest in a life 
everlasting, and what thou believest of the life everlasting! 
You have heard our Lord’s answer to the question, What is 
the foundation of a sure faith in a life of everlasting blessed: 
ness ? and nowitis proper and necessary that this reply should 
be turned into a searching inquiry addressed to your own hearts, 
O let me not meet with a refusal, if, on this day,—in which 
you, perhaps, would prefer simply to luxuriate in the sweetness 
of your hopes,—if, on this very day, I seek to know the ground 
on which your hope is based. Vain grounds of hope, brittle 
supports, are of no avail for that season when your faith will 
have to be put to the test. Ye Christians who have come 
hither to celebrate the Festival of the Dead, you believe—do 
you not?—in an everlasting life of blessedness. On what 
foundation, then, does this faith of yours rest? Shall I be 
told that it rests upon evidences which have been firmly esta- 
blished by the inquiries of your understanding ? Or is it the 
feelings of your heart upon which you build? Or are there 
here present such, and such only, as occupy that ground which 
our Lord has indicated to us in the text? The testimony 
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God in his Word that he is your God, and a living fellowship 
with this God in your heart,—Christians ! are these the ground 
of your hope for a dying bed ? 

» Shall we believe that there are those among us, who hope, 
when the last hour shall come, to find comfort for themselves in 
the evidences of their understanding? Well, truly, your science 
is capable of setting forth its reasons for all things that are in 
heaven and upon the earth, and therefore also for this belief 
ina world to come. But so long as our knowledge is an affair 
of patchwork, so long will these evidences, too, continue to have 
gaps in them; the Present will continue to demonstrate to the 
Past its faults of argumentation, and the Future, again, will do 
the same by the Present. One feels, to be sure, that in these 
evidences there is a grain of truth at the centre; but where 
shall we look for somebody who is able rightly to strip off the 
husks that cover it? We have an inward boding of it, but we 
are not able to speak it out fully as we mean it; and therefore 
every manifestation of acuteness in this respect is succeeded 
by a still greater, which in its turn puts the former to shame. 
But even supposing that you had found evidences against which 
no acuteness should be able to suggest a single But, and had 
adjusted them for yourselves as a shield against all fear of 
death, and as a staff and stay for that hour in which the last 
great step shall have to be taken—will they suffice for you 
then? Allowing that your faith had found in these evidences 
of yours a hold and a support, so long as you journeyed through 
life with unbroken energy of soul; still, that hour in which the 
death-sweat comes over a man’s brow, and the convulsion of 
the dissolving tabernacle shakes his limbs, is not the hour to 
oecupy one’s-self with taking evidences to pieces. 

» And now, if it is mot the evidences of your understanding, 
what is it, then, upon which your faith is based? Is it upon 
your feeling? Well, certainly, there is, in general, no pro- 
founder reason which it is possible for a man to fall back upon 
than this,—that that which constitutes an object of his faith, 
is felt by him as a determinate condition [or quality, or attri- 
bute] of his very essential being. And truly, we may well 
believe that such a determinate attribute as this belief of which 
We are speaking, is not merely the accidental possession of this 
man or of that, the isolated voice of a single heart; nay, it is 
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the voice of humanity,—since, whatever the variety of their 
legends and their dogmas respecting that hidden, distant land, 
there has never been a nation that did not believe in a con- 
tinued existence after death. But, dear friends, is this a thing, 
then, which has power to tranquillize your hearts, when the light 
of this world shall expire in darkness,—merely to know that 
there is a continuance of existence after death? My question was, 
rather, What is the foundation of your faith in an everlasting 
life of blessedness? Oh, if in those moments when a man is 
constrained to leave behind him the blessings of this life, and 
the familiar delights of accustomed habit,—if he is then to 
have no assurance of anything except a mere bald continuance 
of existence,—if he knows merely of the fact, that there is a 
path across and beyond whatis before him, but nothing besides, 
not whether that path leads into day or into night, nor whether 
it tends upwards or downwards—if he is to make his entrance 
so completely as a stranger, into a land altogether unknown, 
who would not choose rather, a thousand times, to turn towards 
this clear and certain daylight, and pursue his journey amidst 
its change of storm and sunshine? What sort of a duration it 
is that awaits me,—whether a new death or a new life—and if 
a new life, what it will have to offer to the thirsting heart, to 
the struggling spirit,— these are questions to which I must 
have an answer, if I am to close my eyes in peace. Well, itis 
true that even as to these matters, I hear many voices resound- 
ing from the depths of hearts stirred by feeling; but how little 
do these voices accord with one another! time out of mind, how 
little have they accorded amongst the nations of the earth! 
In the first place, there are not a few according to whom, if we 
were to trust them, we should have day merely on ¢his side, and 
on the other, nothing but the long and dreary night. There are 
many, too, amongst the number, who speak quite seriously of 
days of retribution. And if I go down into my inward self, 1 
certainly find there a voice within me which speaks of the 
spirit’s rising, and of better days to come. But, on the other 
hand, I know this heart of mine, how it deceives itself in those 
cases in which its own advantage is concerned. I hope fora 
better life, when this shall end ; this life in which the Divinity 
associates with every joy its sorrows, and with every rose its 
thorns; but who is my surety that it shall be so? If this 
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Divinity has not prevented the possibility of my being born 
once into this light of day—in which, alas! so many a human 
life is visited, in the course of days so long and wintry, by but 
a brief glimpse of the sun,—who is my surety, that in case I 
am born anew to a second existence, it will, as a matter of 
perfect certainty, be a brighter and not adrearier one? Where 
is this surety to be found? Are my virtues and good works— 
do they, possibly, constitute a bond which I can show to the 
Creator of the Worlds, and say, ‘ This is what I did for thee in 
time; now show what thou art prepared to do for me in eter- 
nity?’ Let him who will, have the heart to do this; I have 
not, for I bear about an accuser within my bosom, to whom, 
when he arises to testify against me, I cannot find an answer 
for one case in a thousand. ‘Truly, here in this breast of mine, 
is something beside which speaks of forgiveness; but then, 
again, ever and anon, I hear a voice in this bosom—(oh! I 
wonder that there are so many who seem not to hear it at all)— 
a voice which cries ‘ Retribution!’ And the longer I live, and 
the more seriously I enter into judgment with myself, the more 
loudly does it cry ‘ Retribution!’ And if it is possible that they 
are both in the right, these voices which I hear, still, I at least, 
am not skilful enough to adjust their respective claims ; I find 
no firm foundation, if I am required to rely upon the voices 
which ascend out of the heart of the natural man ! 

No, it is not the evidences of my understanding, it is not the 
deceitful voice of my self-made feelings, it is the testimony which 
God hath given me in Christ that he is my God notwithstanding 
all,—it is this alone which is the foundation of my confidence 
ina dying hour. ‘For if, when we were yet enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son,how much rather, 
being now reconciled, shall we be saved by his life?’ ‘If God 
be for us, who may be against us?’ ‘He that hath not spared 
even his own Son, how shall he not with him freely give us all 
things?’ This testimony he hath caused to be written down 
for me ; and if there were not a single sinner besides upon the 
face of the earth that needed it, still I know that this testimony 
stands written for me; for I know that if there had not been a 
human sinner upon earth with the exception of my soul, even 
for me alone the Son of God would have come upon the earth, 
and have taken upon him the nature of man. I know it, since 
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I have come to the knowledge of Christ ; so great is the value 
of every individual human soul in the sight of God. He it was 
who said to every one of the ancient patriarchs, individually, 
‘IT am ¢hy God.’ And now the redemption has become, as it 
were, the great confessional transaction, in which God draws 
near to every single penitent, believing human soul, pronounces 
it absolved, and says to each, individually, ‘Iam thy God!’ For 
me, individually, did he open as it were a special door in his 
Church, when his promises were appropriated to me in baptism; 
‘Take and eat,’ he says to me in his ordinance of the supper, 
and extends to me, and to every individual participant, the 
pledge of that reconciliation of which he is the Author. He is 
my God, my very own God, who hath forgiven me, specifically, 
my offences, whether secret or open, and who is minded to 
build me up for himself, with my distinctive faculties and 
endowments, into a distinct and special temple of his Holy 
Spirit ! 

This testimony I have believed; and since that time I 
experience day by day, through living fellowship with the God 
of whom I speak, that he is my God. How great his distance 
from me once! far and high as his thunders roll above the 
earth; and how near hath he become to me, since I have 
learned to feel that in Christ he is my God! No longer is ita 
dead letter which henceforth proclaims to me his love ; that love 
is itself poured out in my heart by his Holy Spirit,—I feel in 
my heart its movements and impulses. It has entered into 
my life as an impelling energy of which, previously, I knew 
nothing. The word ‘Father, which was ready to die upon 
my lips as often as I thought what a lost child I was—with 
what joy do I utter it now, since I have come to know that in 
Christ he stretches out his arms even to the lost child! Do 
you still inquire of us Christians, whether we shall have a life 
everlasting after death? O learn, that we have it even here! 
Even here we have tasted the powers of the world to come! 
We know, not merely that we shall have a life everlasting; we 
know also what sort of life it is to be. Others of you may 
weigh well in what colours you ought to paint everlasting 
felicity, and what sort of gifts the Godhead can have at com- 
mand, by way of satisfying the manifold necessities of the 
human heart. We have seasons of grace in the fellowship of 
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the Lord and of his believing ones, which we know to be 
extracts, as it were, of the life everlasting; and which make 
us feel that they are blessings of which the heart will never 
grow weary, even to all eternity. Truly, the time of full 
harvest is not yet; but, as Paul says, we have already received 
the first-fruits: and if, even in this outer court, the heart’s 
profoundest sighing has been hushed, and the bosom has so 
joyously expanded,—O what will it be to enter into the sanc- 
tuary itself, when the sparks shall kindle into flame, when 
the brook shall swell into a torrent, when all faith shall be 
tured to sight, and all hope to possession! Tell us not of 
the new worlds which shall open to us their treasure-chambers, 
of the stars which we shall traverse in our flight ;—their glories 
satisfy us not, and our hearts have no need of them; after 
God, after God alone, is the thirst of our souls—after Him 
who in Christ is our Father. If the first-fruits of his Spirit 
have conferred upon us such felicity— 


*O how shall we 
Rejoice to see 
Gop, ALL IN ALI, in his eternity!’ 


Yes, Christian brethren, here is my conclusion for this Fes- 
tival of the Dead. No man can be sure of everlasting felicity 
but he who, even in this life, has received in the Holy Spirit 
the testimony that God is also his God. But whosoever is in 
possession of ¢his testimony, has already pressed forward from 
death to life. 

. Holy God! If thou dost not, thyself, testify unto us, that, in 
spite of our transgressions, thou art still willing to be our God, 
then, truly, we have no assured hope of a life everlasting. O 
grant thine aid, that all who desire to have peace in the hour 
of death, may lay hold in faith upon the testimony of thy 
Word, so that they may be able to meet the terrors of death 
in the strength of an assured hope! Amen. 


MAURBICE’S BOYLE LECTURES. 


IV. 


MAURICE’S BOYLE LECTURES.—THE RELIGIONS OF THE 
WORLD.» 


In the year 1691, the Hon. Robert Boyle directed, by a codicil 
to his will, that eight sermons should be preached each year, in 
‘London, for proving the Christian religion against notorious 
infidels—to wit, Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans: 
thus establishing what is called the Boyle Lectureship. And truly, 
if the purposes of the pious founder had never before been 
carried out in a manner to answer the end designed, we have, in 
the volume before us, not only a complete fulfilment of those 
purposes, but a reason for being thankful that he gave expression 
to them in the practical method he did. 

The volume contains eight lectures, and embraces an ex- 
amination of Mahometanism, Hindooism, Buddhism, and the 
defunct religions—the Persian, the Egyptian, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Gothic, in four lectures, with the relation of these 
systems to Christianity considered in four lectures more. 

Mr. Maurice appears both as the expounder and the assailant 
of these religions. And in that two-fold character he refutes 
both those who treat them only with contempt, and those who 
‘praise them as sufficient for the people to whom they respectively 
velong ; those who would treat them as meaningless, and those 
who would assign to them a purity and completeness they do not 
possess. 

Wherever anything of man exists, meant to express the 
emotions of the inner life, especially anything so evidently sym- 
bolical as a national religion, we shall not do wisely, nor well, to 
treat this symbol as equivalent to nought, as expressive of no 
truth ; somewhere its roots will be nourished by reality, whether 
of idea or fact ; regarding all false religions as depraved forms of 
those original truths given by revelation to the first men (such 
revelations as we must suppose directed Abel to the right character 


* ‘The Religions of the World, and their Relations to Christianity, con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures, founded by the Right Hon. Robert Boyle.’ By 
Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 
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of acceptable sacrifice), as well as the offspring of that religious 
nature which makes revelation possible, they must ever symbolise 
some truth worthy of attention, ever point to some phase of that 
religious nature, which thus, as by dumb show, makes known a 
spiritual want, and calls on Christianity to ‘come over and help.’ 
Each, therefore, of the forms of religion under examination will 
express something that is real and true, but they will contain 


smuch more that is erroneous; here is the measure of their 


success and failure, their value and worthlessness, and by this 
is pointed out the relation of Christianity to them, namely, to 
supplant their errors with new and infallible truths, and to redeem 
from their tomb of error and depravity what truths they contain 
and bring them into harmonious relation to the dictates of that 
‘Word which is the truth. 

With such views, the lecturer enters on the examination of these 
religions, ever bearing in mind the modern infidel objection, 


against which, as an earnest believer, he feels so strongly, and to 


overthrow which, is one aim of his work; that objection he thus 
fairly states :— 


‘Men are beginning to be convinced, that if Religion had only the 
devices or tricks of statesmen or priests to rest upon, it could not have 
stood at all; for that these are very weak things indeed, which, when they 
are left to themselves, a popular tempest must carry utterly away. If they 
-have lasted a single day, it must have been because they had something 
better, truer than themselves, to sustain them. This better, truer thing, it 
seems to be allowed, must be that very faith in men’s hearts upon which 
80 many disparaging epithets were cast. * * * * * But then, it is 
asked, is there not ground for supposing that all the different religious 
systems, and not one only, may be legitimate products of that faith which 
is so essential a part of man’s constitution? Are not they manifestly 
adapted to peculiar times, and localities, and races? Is it not probable 
that the theology of all alike is something merely accidental, an imperfect 
theory about our relations to the universe, which will, in due time, give 
Place to some other? Have we not reason to suppose that Christianity, 
instead of being, as we have been taught, a revelation, has its roots in the 
hearts and intellects of man, as much as any other system? * * * * ¥* 
Must we not expect that it, too, will lose all its mere theological charac- 
teristics, and that what at last survives of it will be something of a very 
general character ?’—Pp. 8, 9. 


The force of this objection, he observes, lies in its vagueness ; 
and if it be brought to the test of historical fact, it may be made 
to present the opposite truth in brighter colours. 
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‘I think I shall be carrying out the intentions of Boyle’s will, if | 
attempt, in my present course, to make this experiment. I propose to 
examine the great Religious Systems, not going into their details, far less 
searching for their absurdities, but inquiring what was their main charac. 
teristical principles. If we find, as the objectors say, good in each of them, 
we shall desire to know what this good is, and under what conditions it 
may be preserved and made effectual.’—P. 10. 


Certainly the object announced, and, as we think, effected, in 
this book, is most valuable, and as far as we are aware, novel, 
As to those works which professedly search into the minutie of 
false creeds and ceremonies, only to find resemblances to Chris. 
tianity, or to expose their weakness and insufficiency, they are 
vain before the objections to which these lectures are an answer, 
and, indeed, at all times, they present but a piece of an argument— 
they only do homage to Christianity by laying at her feet certain 
portions of doctrine, certain spoils won from other shrines, but as 
of right belonging to her; but this inquiry of Mr. Maurice’s 
presents every other religious system, as itself, suppliant to Chris- 
tianity, as standing in need of those highest truths and that 
perfect light which she only can give. 

It is not our intention to criticise the statements or re-analyse 
the analysis of Mr. Maurice’s work, so much as to exhibit its 
purpose, and so invite for it that deep attention “we think it 
deserves. We are greatly mistaken if it be not a book exactly 
adapted to a very large class of persons, and to a state of feeling 
very prevalent in this day. For at this present time, though men 
have abandoned that grossness of disbelief which marked the 
past century, still they find, in some of the floating opinions of the 
day, incentives to foster a more subtle and refined infidelity. 
This is, for such, a new book of evidences, not dealing with the 
material facts and historical form of Christianity, but drawing 
forth, arranging, and illustrating, those spiritual facts which 
form the great credentials of its mission to the world, showing it 
sent of God and fitted to be the one religion of the world, by 
its capability (even when displacing and overthrowing all other 
religions) of giving to the nations théir own truths, but giving 
them in a pure and perfect form, and in harmonious agreement 
with all truth, giving them back their own idea re-set in right 
submission to God’s. And it is worthy of remark here, that this, 
the spiritual relation of Christianity to other creeds, has been also 
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its chronological. In the providence of God, Christianity is not 
sent to the nations till men have, so to speak, thoroughly worked 
out and learnt the fallacies, and insufficiencies, and corruptions of 
their own religious theories, till the popular religion has become 
efiéte, and at least some few, bolder than the rest, convinced 
that they walked in darkness, have begun to turn their eyes to the 
horizon for the dawning of a new day. 

‘As we have given, as one extract, that objection of modern 
infidelity against which Mr. Maurice argues, we will give also, as 
another, that part of his reply thereto which is found in the 
history of Mahometanism. 


‘In the Christian nations which were permitted to fall under the armies 
of Islam, almost as much as those which were avowedly Pagan, the sense 
‘of a Divine, Almighty will, to which all human wills were to be bowed, had 
evaporated amidst the worship of outward images, moral corruptions, philo- 
’ sophical theories, religious controversies. Notions about God, more or less 
occupied them; but God himself was not in all their thoughts. The awe 
of'an Absolute, Eternal Being, to be obeyed as well as to be confessed, was 
passing away in some—had scarcely been awakened in others. It was 
given, I believe, to the soldiers of Mahomet to make this proclamation in 
the ears of men. They said, by their words and acts, “ God verily is, and 
man is his minister, to accomplish his will upon earth.”” * * * * * 

‘I think that most persons studying the history of Mahometanism 
without prejudice, will feel that this is the principle which confronts them 
at every turn, and to which everything else is subordinate. And if so, the 
consideration is a véry important one for our purpose. We are told that 
some great general principles are enshrined in different religious systems ; 
that the mere theological part of these systems is nothing—a loose, flimsy 
drapery for certain great maxims of morality, or certain ideas about the 
nature and spiritual destinies of man. _ How does the study of 
Mahometanism bear‘out this opinion? * * * * All mere maxims, 
all mere ideas about the nature of man, have proved weak and helpless 
before this assertion of a living and eternal God. The theological trans- 
cendant principle is just the one which. has stood its ground, which has 
reappeared age after age, which the most ignorant warriors felt was true 
and mighty for them, for which no cultivation could provide any sub- 
Stitute.’—Pp. 23, 25. 


We must leave it for his reader to find, in the book itself, how 
the other parts of this objection are met, as well as to learn what 
Mr. Maurice discovers as the main characteristic ideas of the 
other systems, and the answer they supply to the same assailant. 
It may seem a question with some, whether Mr. Maurice takes 
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sufficiently into consideration the deep degradation that, in 
particular, hangs over Hindooism and Buddhism. How utterly 
meaningless they now are to the superstitious and ignorant Hindoo; 
but we must bear in mind that the real question for him was 
not ‘ how great is the darkness?’ but is there light enough left to 
guide my way? are there data sufficient to lead me to a judgment 
of what was the primary idea of these systems, and is the one] 
adopt agreeable to this present state of degradation? to both these 
questions he answers in the affirmative, on grounds fully stated in 
his book. 

Having, in the first four lectures, prepared the way for that 
process, he proceeds in the second part to compare those religious 
systems with Christianity, persuaded and prepared to prove that 
these ideas and wants of the soul of man, which these religions 
recognise and represent, will meet with their fulfilment in Chris- 
tianity ; that their characteristics have their counterparts, though 
in a higher and purer form, in Christianity, and enter into its 
substance, and thus prove it to be the Divine supply for the wants, 
and remedy for the ignorance and ills of men. Most chivalrous 
and religious is his assurance that Christianity can bear this as it 
can all other tests. 


‘Ihave said again and again, that I do not think we prove our con- 
fidence in the Divinity of that which we confess by subjecting it to light 
tests, by arguing that this or that is not justly required of it. Whatever 
has been found necessary in the course of six thousand years’ experience, 
we have aright to ask of, that which offers itself as a faith for mankind: 
and I do not think it ever has shrunk, or ever will shrink, from any 
demands of this kind that we make upon it.—P. 171. 


Would that we had room for such extracts as should enable 
the reader to see how he succeeds in making good his purpose. 
We must be content, however, to assert that he does make them 
good, and that in the most masterly and convincing manner. 

The whole treatment of the subject makes this a book for the 
times. Not merely a book on the evidences, but a book on the 
art of studying and teaching the evidences. A book to put into 
the hand of the disciple and the teacher, fitted to solve ‘the 


doubts of the one, and instruct the teachings of the other. As” 


there is a method of preaching Jesus Christ peculiar to every age, 
so there is a method required by every nation; there must be 
regard paid to the natural as well as spiritual classifications of 
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men. Here the Missionary of the Cross may learn how so to 
present it to the Hindoo and Mahometan minds, as to ‘ touch 
npon the master chord’ of all they religiously feel and own, and 
so, humanly speaking, secure for it a right reception. 

The work is a manly protest against dilettanteism, whether ex- 
hibited on the side of Christianity or against it. It holds firmly 
the truth that Christianity is spirit and life, neither a thing of 
ceremonial shreds and patches, nor a mere thing of moral 
decencies, nor a political phantasmagoria, but a Divine gift, 
bringing life and immortality to light, offered to beings having 
spiritual fears, cravings, and expectations, and fitted to answer and 
supply them all, by the unworking of a new life and the im- 
parting of a great and glorious hope. 

The time which has intervened, much to our regret, between 
the publication of this admirable book and our finding an oppor- 
tunity to notice it, has, we trust, made it so familiar to many of 
our readers, as that the preceding brief account of its leading 
principles may suffice for its further introduction to those who 
only know it by name. But to such we feel it necessary to add 
one word of warning, not against the book itself, but against 
certain misrepresentations of its character and spirit, which can 
only have proceeded from men who either have not read, or have 
not understood, we will not say Mr. Maurice, but an inspired 
apostle, who taught the same great principles, and who used them, 
as Mr. Maurice urges the modern missionary to use them, in his 
proclamation of the gospel to the heathen. The charge of a 
tendency to Pantheism, which we have heard brought against 
Mr. Maurice, is just as true, and in just the same sense, as if 
it were brought against the inspired preacher on Mar’s Hill and 
author of the Epistle to the Romans. That the light of nature, 
around or within a man, if properly developed, supersedes the 
necessity of the Christian revelation, or that Christianity is any- 
thing short of a Revelation, objective as well as subjective, historical 
as well as spiritual,—are tenets which will not be found in 
Mr, Maurice’s book, nor, we venture to say, in his mind; any 
more, indeed, than in the minds and writings of many other 
persons to whom such heresies have been more or less openly 
ascribed. What Mr. Maurice has done is to meet such heresies 
on the true ground, and to refute them with appropriate truth, 
not with the errors of the other extreme ; but the man who takes 
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this course must not be surprised if he is confounded with his 


opponents by that large class of controversialists who act as if 


they thought that the unknown dangers of Charybdis are best 
avoided by steering so wide of the most distant ripple round its 
eddies as to dash headlong upon the plain and palpable destruction 
of Scylla. : 

We are happy to find that a second edition of Mr. Maurice’s 
Lectures has been published in a cheaper form. 


V. 
MORELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—No. ITI. 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 


Dear Sirs,—I am much obliged to Mr. Morell for his reply 
to my first article on his work. Will you permit me to make a 
few observations upon it ? 

He had adduced a large number of authorities amongst both 
ancient and modern philosophers, to show that the distinction 
which he describes between the logical and the intuitional conscious- 
ness, is not novel in the history of mental philosophy, but is almost 
as universal as philosophy itself. In stating the object I use his 
own words, as, indeed, I did very nearly in my former article. 

The question to which I wished to call his attention was, whether 
he was justified in representing the language and sentiments which 
he has quoted from the philosophers referred to, as in every case 
sanctioning his own theory,—whether, on the contrary, such 
language and sentiments were not, in some instances, so explained 
by their authors as to indicate that they were speaking of intui- 
tions, which differed, in some very essential particulars, from those 
of the intuitional consciousness of his philosophy. 

I mentioned three particulars. The first was, that the former, 
but not the latter, are represented as pre-essential to any exertise 
of the logical consciousness. In support of this position, I quoted 
from Sir William Hamilton, Reid, and Aristotle. Mr. Morell says 
in reply, that in these quotations I have confounded two widely 


different things, namely, the fundamental and subjective forms of 
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thought, and the immediate matter of it. If, however, the quota- 
tions which I have given correspond entirely, as he admits they 
‘do, to the former of these, and these quotations give a correct 
deseription of the ‘common sense,’ the ‘ fundamental principles of 
belief,’ the ‘ primary laws of reason’ of the Scottish school, instead 
of my confounding the two things, Mr. Morell seems to me to 
have confounded them when he appealed to these doctrines as 
sanctioning his theory of an intuitional faculty, which has reference 
simply to the matter of supersensual thought. Mr. Morell had, 
he will recollect, appealed to the ‘common sense’ of the Scottish 
school; I quoted Sir William Hamilton’s words as to what this 
‘common sense’ meant, from his chapter on the meaning of the 
doctrine of ‘ common sense’ (page 743); and I appropriately 
quoted them if, as Mr. Morell now says, they can only mean a 
class of intuitions differmg from those to which his philosophy 
alludes. He had also appealed to Reid’s ascription ‘to reason of 
two offices—the one to judge of things self-evident.’ But as Reid, 
in the next sentence, represents this as the province, and the sole 
province, of ‘common sense,’ and as in his ‘Inquiry into the 
Human Mind’ (Chapter II. Section 6), he defines the principles 
of ‘common sense’ in the language I attributed to him, the quota- 
tion was certainly to the point, if, as Mr. Morell here asserts, it 
can only refer to the fundamental and subjective forms of thought. 
It must be remembered, that the question is not, at present, 
whether Mr. Morell be right or wrong in his theory; the only 
question I attempt to discuss in the first part of my article is, 
whether he has all the sanction of authority which the commence- 
ment of his second chapter would seem to imply. Hence, I con- 
eeive that I have nothing whatever to do with the question, whether 
or no he might have made quotations more adapted to his purpose. 
I have simply to do with the quotations actually made, and with 
the inquiry, Whether these quotations afford all the agreement 
with him which, at first sight, they might seem to imply. Do 
they, in no case, refer to intuitions pre-requisite to enter the 
universal field of thought? Do they always refer to intuitions 
gathered from some objective source, after the field of thought had 
been already entered ? 
»Mr. Morell objects to my use of the term intuitions, which he 
says is never used by philosophers in the sense in which I have 
employed it, least of all by Sir William Hamilton. If, however, 
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he will refer to the chapter from which I quoted Hamilton’s own 
words, in describing his views of ‘common sense,’ he will find the 


disputed term used to describe ‘the forms of thought sueh as are: 


usually described in a. table of categories’ :—‘ Certain prim 
notions, intuitions, data, forms, or categories of intelligence, as 
Existence, Quantity, (protensive, Time,—extensive, Space,—inten- 
sive, Degree,) Quality, &c.’? And again, a few lines after, he speaks, 
in another passage, of ‘ original beliefs,’ and ‘intuitions of con- 
sciousness,’ as synonymous expressions. 

Another distinction, to which I alluded, as existing between the 
doctrine of Mr. Morell and that of some of the authorities quoted 


by him, is, that the latter represent intuitions as developed simply 


in exercises of the perceptive and logical consciousness, whilst he 
describes the intuitional as a distinct state of consciousness, and 
assigns to it a separate exercise. Mr. Morell asserts that I have 
here mistaken both him and the philosophers referred to. He 
says, in reference to himself, that it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that he ever represented the intuitional and logical. con- 
sciousness as separated in their actual operation, and that, if his 
psychological scheme had been properly filled up, he should have 
shown how his intuitional consciousness had developed itself with 
the earliest efforts of thought. I think that if Mr. Morell will 
refer to his own work (pages 17 and 18), he will admit that he 
has given ground to his readers to come to a different conclusion, 
with regard to his intuitional consciousness, from the statements 
here made respecting it. Our author had described the sensational, 
the perceptive, and the logical consciousness, and, before proceeding 
to investigate the fourth faculty—the intuitional—he stops and says; 
‘ Having advanced thus far, the man is now complete for all the 
practical necessities of his outward life.’ He says again, ‘If the 
- apparatus of faculties now indicated exhaust the whole of our intel- 
lectual and emotive nature, it is easy for us to mark out'the farthest 


limits of human knowledge. The combined process of sensation. , 


and perception, on this theory, afford the entire matter of it, whilst 
the understanding supplies the form.” Does not Mr. Morell here 


evidently confine his intuitional consciousness to those spheres of. 


thought which lie beyond the region of mere perception and mere 


understanding? Are we. to understand him zow as affirming the) 


contrary, and that this intuitional faculty, the sole office of which 
seemed to be to supply the matter of supersensual truth, is the 
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very same faculty which furnishes the perceptive and logical con- 
sciousness with the subjective forms of thought? If not, what is 
the peculiar office of his fourth faculty in those ‘earliest efforts of 
thought,’ where ‘the entire matter is afforded by the combined 
process of sensation and perception ?” Let it be remembered, that it 
isasto this fourth faculty, not as to sensation and perception, that 
we disagree with Mr. Morell. 

‘But Mr. Morell says that I have mistaken the views of some 
other philosphers. Here he must have quoted me from memory. 
I referred simply to one author of the Scottish school, and, after 
quoting the phraseology he used, stated my own conviction as to 
what must be indicated by such phraseology. Mr. Morell, how- 
ever, takes this inferential statement by itself, and represents me 
(i am quite sure unintentionally) as giving it as the uniform 
afirmation of the Scottish school. My statement was, simply, that 
ifa fundamental law of belief (Stewart’s phrase) mean anything, it 
must import such a peculiarity in the constitution of the mind as 
is implied and developed in every act of belief. I do not think 
that I distorted the meaning of the phraseology employed when I 
drew this conclusion. It is one, moreover, which appears to me 
supported by Mr. Stewart’s own explanations. Mr. Morell 
goes on to say, that I have missed the proper philosophical mean- 
ing of the term ‘universality,’ as a test of the validity of first 
principles, the term ‘universality’ not having reference to every 
act of belief, but to the normal development of every sound and 
healthy mind. I have, however, not alluded to the term ‘ univer- 
sality, considered as a test of the validity of first principles under 
this head, and when I quote it under the third, it is in the very 
sense in which Mr. Morell here declares that it ought to be taken. 

The third distinction noticed is, that the intuitions spoken of 
by some of the authorities named are fixed, the same in every 
individual and in every age, whereas in those of Mr. Morell’s 
work there is perpetual variation, and, regarding mankind as a 
whole, constant progression. Mr. Morell represents me as appeal- 
ingto Reid and Hamilton on this head, and then adduces a 
passage from Reid to show that I had mistaken him. If, however, 
he'will turn to my article, he will find that I have not quoted from 
Reid at all. I referred to Hamilton, because, when speaking of 
the essential characteristics by which we are enabled to distinguish 
our original from our derivative convictions, he represented Neces- 
VOL. VI. 
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sity and Absolute Universality amongst their number. I think 
that Mr. Morell is quite mistaken, when he says, in reply, that 
Hamilton here attributes the character of necessity only to one 
particular class of first principles, and by no means to the whole, 
The passage he quotes asserts nothing of the kind. Hamilton had 
stated two kinds of necessity for our belief, one when we could 
not construe it to our minds as possible that the deliverance of 
consciousness should not be true, a necessity applicable to necessary 
truths. The other kind of necessity, he says, is seen in the case 
of contingent truths, where we can theoretically suppose that the 
deliverance of consciousness may possibly be false, but yet are 
unable to believe that it is so. Speaking of these two kinds of 
necessity, Hamilton said, in the sentence quoted by Mr. Morell, 
‘The argument from common sense, it may be observed, is of 
principal importance in reference to the class of contingent truths, 
The other, from their converse being absolutely incogitable, suffi- 
ciently guard themselves.’ Surely this is no evidence that he 
attributed necessity only to one class. 

Before closing the question of authority, permit me to notice the 
last sentence in this part of Mr. Morell’s article. A position is 
there attributed to me, on which I had expressed no opinion, the 
only question of discussion having been as to the opinions of 
others. Besides, the position, as there given, is not a fair state- 
ment of the representation alluded to. When it is maintained 
that Stewart must have meant by the phrase ‘fundamental laws of 
belief, such peculiarities in the constitution of the mind as are 
implied and developed in every act of belief, it is certainly not 
implied that he held that ‘ Reid’s twelve first principles of con- 
tingent truths, and his six classes of first principles relating to 
necessary truths, each and all mingle up with every act of belief.’ 

I now proceed to Mr. Morell’s remarks on my investigation of 
the question, whether our ideas of the Beautiful, the Good, and 
the True, are or are not presented to our minds by an objective 
reality, into whose presence we are brought by the intuitional 
faculty of his work. Mr. Morell says, that in this investigation I 
have lost sight of the distinction between the immediate realization 
of a thing, and the reflective idea we may form of it, and hence 
that, in reference to beauty, I have merely discussed how we get 
the idea in the reflective sense, and thus have not come to the real 
problem at all. Let me remark, in reply, that the question m 
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dispute between us was, whether there was any such immediate 
realization of the thing, and that the only way to prove that there 
was not, was to show how we get, without it, the idea of beauty in 
the reflective sense. If the reflective idea could not be obtained 
without the matter were previously furnished by the immediate 
realization of the objective beautiful, there must, no doubt, be an 
intuitional faculty to give us this immediate realization ; but if the 
reflective idea can otherwise be obtained, there is no evidence that 
the intuitional faculty spoken of exists. Mr. Morell, however, 
further charges me, when investigating the origin of the idea of 
beauty, of slurring over the essential point of the whole question, 
because he says that I have quietly slipped in a pleasurable 
emotion—the very emotion which he would attribute to his in- 
tuitional consciousness. But will he not allow that our sensations, 
when they are nothing more than sensations, are some of them 
pleasurable, and others painful? If so, a sensation may give 
pleasure without the mind grasping a supersensual idea, and hence 
a pleasurable feeling may be experienced without the exercise of an 
intuitional consciousness to perceive supersensual objective reality. 
At the same time the pleasurable feelings are, I conceive, deeper, 
and of a higher order, when the perception of the object of sensa- 
tion is accompanied with pleasing associations. In such cases, the 
degree of pleasurable feeling will vary in different individuals, 
according not only to the measure of susceptibility of pleasure and 
pain in sensations, but also to the individual peculiarities in the 
power of associating other ideas with the objects of perception. In 
both cases the degree of pleasurable feeling is independent of the 
reflective idea of the beautiful, that idea resulting from the plea- 
surable feeling being attributed by the mind to the external object, 
whence, by means of sensation, perception, and association, it 
originated. 

“I do not think that the idea of the good originates in the same 
way as the idea of the beautiful. In the case of the beautiful, I 
believe, as I have just said, the pleasurable feeling to give rise to 
the idea, but, in the case of the good, the idea to give rise to the 
emotion. This Mr. Morell admits to be, in reference to the good, 
the point in dispute, and yet he finds fault with me, as introducing 
imtelevant matter, when I direct my observations to the question, 
How we attain the idea? Surely, if we can obtain it without the 
tmotion, it is something like evidence that the emotion need not 
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precede it. It, moreover, appears to me to be a powerful argument 
against the supposition of the emotion giving rise to the idea that 
it would ground morality on a mere blind instinct, the emotion 
springing up by a mere law of our nature, for which we could give 
no account. Mr. Morell thinks that the point should be decided 
by the inquiry, whether or not the intensity of a man’s moral life 
bears any direct proportion to the amount of knowledge and intel 
ligence which he possesses, and by which, he says, that the abstract 
idea of the good can alone be realised. No doubt the moral 
susceptibility may be strengthened by a moral, and blunted by an 
immoral life; but the question is not how the susceptibility may 
be improved or abused, but how it is first awakened. Is it 
awakened previously to any idea at all of moral good or evil? If 
it is, and if it gives rise to the idea, it is in vain to enter into any 
further inquiry into the foundation of the distinction between 
virtue and vice. All that we can ever say is, if asked why certain 
actions are morally good, that we are so constituted as to feel them 
to be so. We might have been constituted with a directly opposite 
feeling: there may, therefore, according to this doctrine, be no 
essential distinction at all, or even if there be, we may never know 
anything about it. I have never yet seen a satisfactory refutation 
of the doctrine, which Mr. Morell says has been so often refuted, 
that it is the idea which awakens the emotion, and not the emotion 
which gives rise to the idea. Mr. Morell, indeed, says, that an 
intuitive sense of eternal right must be the ultimate foundation on 
which the reasons given for the decisions of conscience must rest. 
I reply, not if the idea of moral good can be attained without in- 
tuition: in this case every man could decide the good or evil of a 
particular action according to the idea which he had acquired, just 
as well as if he had received it by intuition: that the idea was not 
obtained by intuition, would, in ordinary cases, be no hindrance to 
its being made to the individual his standard of virtue, whilst the 
fact, that it was not intuitional in its origin, would render it 4 
matter of possible and legitimate inquiry to every philosopher what 
was the true foundation in nature of the generic idea, and alsoa 
matter of reasonable fitness to every Christian to seek to correct 
his generic and specific ideas of virtue by the revealed statements 
of holy writ. I am as well aware as Mr. Morell can be, that todo 
full justice to this, and, indeed, to all the topics of discussion 
between us, requires more room than could be allowed in any 
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periodical. Still something may be done to elicit truth, and if 
truth is elicited, whether it be on my side the question or on his, 
I shall be well rewarded. 

In reference to the Infinite, Mr. Morell admits that the logical 
faculty can never attain a positive idea. But surely, if the material 
were given by the intuitional consciousness, the logical conscious- 
ness might deal with this material, as well as with the material 
furnished by the senses. Mr. Morell, in one part of his article 
(page 509), tells us that the logical intellection not only shapes 
the material of the senses into notions, but afterwards, rising to a 
higher mode of activity, deals with our superior intuitions in a 
similar manner, and blends its influence with the intuitive faculty 
in every fresh intellectual conquest. How, then, has it left the 
positive realization of the Infinite alone? That it has left it alone, 
seems to me a powerful argument that such a positive realization is 
not experienced. Mr. Morell says, indeed, that without it we 
worship, not the true God, but an abstraction, which we have con- 
structed for ourselves. But he surely does not mean to assert that 
we must have a perfect comprehension of God before we can truly 
worship him. Were this necessary, there is no creature, either in 
heaven or on earth, who could truly worship God: ‘ Which of us 
by searching can find out God? Which of us can find out the 
Almighty unto perfection? It is high as heaven; what can we 
do? deeper than hell; what can we know? The measure thereof 
is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea.’ 

Ihave written these remarks on Mr. Morell’s reply, in the midst 
of the pressure of my college duties. With sincere respect for 
him, and in full belief that difference of opinion will be no obstacle 


_4o our continued friendship, 


Believe me, my dear Sirs, 
Very faithfully yours, 
RICHARD ALLIOTT. 


» P.S.—I hope, at a future opportunity, to make some observa- 
tions on Mr. Morell’s doctrine on the subjects of Revelation and 


Tnspiration. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
“Mr. Morett’s Rerty to Dr. ALLtiotr’s SEconp LETTER. 


(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 


GenTLEMEN,—In offering the following remarks upon Dr. 
Alliott’s second letter, I do not find it at all necessary, as before, 
to question or to disprove any facts or theories which he has 
brought forward. The adjustment of the differences between us 
respecting the essence of Religion and of Christianity, is more a 
matter of exposition than of argument. I look at the subject from 
one point of view, he from another. I use terms in one distine- 
tive sense, he, I perceive, often uses them very differently, What I 
propose, therefore, to do, is briefly to point out the real questions in 
regard to which differences appear to exist, and to give, as clearly 
as I can, a. renewed statement of them on my side, as opposed to 
the one maintained in the letter before us, 

The first question which meets us is this—Whether the essence 
of religion lie in the emotive part of our nature, or whether it be 
a compound of all the faculties? Now, before I can go into this 
enquiry intelligibly, I shall be obliged to take some little pains in 
order to show what is meant by intedlect and what by emotion. 

It has long been evident to me, that these, with many other terms, 
are used in the most indefinite possible sense ; that the essential 
nature of both is extremely little understood ; and that, in disputing 
about them, there are ten chances to one that we are disputing in 
the dark. That this is the case in the present instance, is mani- 
fest enough from the fact (which I shall soon point out), that Dr. 
Alliott urges against the emotional view of religion some of the 
very characteristics which I consider to be peculiarly distinctive of 
our whole emotive nature. Let me begin, therefore, by makings 
few prehminary explanations. 

If we go back for a moment to the most primitive facts of our 


mental history, we find them to consist of certain immediate ex- 


periences which the mind receives apart from any conscious effort 
of its own. These experiences present themselves in the form of 
feeling, involving at first no reflection whatever—that is, no compre- 
hension of any object under an abstract notion or idea. The most 
obvious of these primitive facts are what we term sensations ; closely 
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connected with them is the whole region of perception, by means 
of which external objects are given to us in an immediate con- 
sciousness ; then, thirdly, there are what we term the emotions, 
which occupy an extremely wide range, commencing with a bare 
rudimentary feeling, hardly raised above instinct, and expanding 
with the mind’s development into the highest forms of esthetic, of 
' moral, and of spiritual sentiment. 

Widely as these experiences differ from each other, there is one 
important quality common to them all,—that, namely, of being 
in all cases immediate and concrete. Language is not in any way 
concerned in them. A sensation is a feeling of my own; it is not 
athing acquired by the understanding, neither can it be conveyed 
from mind to mind by the use of words. A perception, in like 
manner, is simply a conscious moment in the flow of my own mental 
life: we realise it, in the same way as the lower animals do, with- 
out words or signs. Toconvey our perceptions to another, is ab- 
solutely impossible. The attempt to do so would be to expel them 
from the region of the concrete into that of the abstract, where 
they would become notions, and be perceptions no longer. Exactly 
the same principle holds true of all the emotions. As on the one 
hand they are realised primarily without the immediate intervention 
of words, so on the other hand are they always unutterable, and 
incommunicable by symbols. Here, as before, we can only express 
the experiences involved, by first subsuming them into the region 
of the intellect; and when this is done, we have to do no longer with 
themselves, but with their abstract and verbal representations. 

The most general term, perhaps, we can employ for the whole 
range of these immediate experiences, is feeling, which will compre- 
hend as well the lower region of sensation as the higher phenomena 

-of our spiritual nature. The term emotion, on the other hand, com- 
prehends only such of these facts of consciousness as lie above our 
mere sensational life. To these belong not simply the desires, affec- 
tions, and sentiments, but also the intuitions of the True, the Beau- 
tiful, and the Good ; for what we term moral emotion, or zsthetic 
emotion, is simply one mode of expressing the immediate realisation 
of what is in itself good and beautiful, before it is embodied in an 

“abstract idea by the understanding. When I become the subject 
of moral feeling, or gaze in delight upon beauty, the emotions expe- 
rienced are not simply blind upheavings of an intelligent nature, 
they are rather the delight of a mind brought into direct contact with 
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the great realities of these things, without heeding, for the time, the 
abstract form in which they can be represented and expressed. 

Now, these immediate experiences, whether in the form of sen- 
sation, perception, or emotion, never amount to knowledge or in- 
tellect, properly so called: they are always temporary and evans 
escent states of consciousness. Yet, notwithstanding this, they 
are the preconditions of all human knowledge. Without them 
the mind would remain a blank ; and it is only when it becomes 
impregnated with their vital influences, that the very first organic 
effort towards the creation of definite knowledge can be put forth. 

Such experiences, then, being given, the intellectual faculty, 
properly so termed, comes into play, and aids us to arrest 
them in their course, to bring them into the region of ab: 
stract thought, and to represent them as objects of distinct intel- 
lectual contemplation. The two faculties in question—that of im- 
mediate perception, and that of intellectual comprehension, the 
organ of the concrete and the organ of the abstract and universal 
—lie at the basis of our whole mental being. The former must 
always, indeed, have the logical precedence ; but, still, with the 
first conscious effort of presentation, begins the first act of ab- 
straction; and in every valid intellectual’ attainment there is a 
blending of the two operations in the whole result. 

Knowledge, accordingly, exists when the immediate experiences 
of our perceptive and emotive nature are transferred into the region 
of the understanding. In the immediate or intuitive stage of the 
process, the object of consciousness strikes at once upon the soul, 
and manifests itself in feeling. Here it is regarded only as ‘it stands 
related to our own phenomenal life; but when once the intuitive 
stage passes over into the intellectual, the object of consciousness 
is projected, as it were, away from our direct experience, and re- 
presented in the form of thought, as a distinct entity. This it is 
which makes the real difference ‘between the particular and the 
universal, the concrete and the abstract. Whatever is particular 
and concrete can only be realised immediately by feeling ; whatever 
is universal and abstract must be at once the grees and the con- 
tent of the understanding. 

I have entered somewhat fully into these details, i in order that 
your readers may understand precisely what I intend by placing 
religion on the side of the emotions. What I mean is simply this, 
that everything which is peculiar to, and distinctive of the re- 
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ligious life belongs to the province of the immediate, the emotive, 
the intuitive, and not to the abstract or logical. When the objects 
spontaneously perceived in the intense realisations and experiences 
of the religious life become abstract notions, fitted to take their 
place in a chain of logical consequences, then we term the result 
theology as contradistinguished from religion. Thus the sense of 
the infinite, as involved in the feelings of awe, veneration, and in- 
stinctive worship, is emotive and religious in its nature; the abstract 
idea of God, under any form, is intellectual, and belongs to the 
region of theology. 

So far, however, I have not met Dr. Alliott’s objection, that the 
essence of religion does not belong wholly to the emotive part of 
our nature, but that it involves also the rational and the volun- 
tary. On this point I think your readers must have been con- 
scious of a considerable amount of confusion,;—a confusion which 
I will now attempt to unravel. First of all, then, Dr. Alliott ap- 
pears to me entirely to have missed the proper philosophical signi- 
fication of the term “peculiar essence,” as applied to a mental faculty. 
He takes for granted, that everything which enters as a necessary 
condition into the actualization of a given mental phenomenon, 
must on that account belong to its essence. Such is by no means 
the case. I might take illustrations even from the material world 
to'show the illogical nature of this supposition. Take the idea of 
arose, and consider what is essential to it. We know that it cannot 
exist in nature without a certain quantity of hydrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, &c., yet these are not the things which are essential to it 
asarose. The very same elements which form a rose to day may 
goto form an animal to morrow, and, consequently, can be in no 
wise distinctive of the rose itself, or constitute what is peculiar to 
it apart from everything else. Such peculiarity consists solely in 
its own essential form, and its other distinctive attributes. Again, 
to take another more homely illustration :—brick, mortar, stone, 
‘or some such material, necessarily enter into every Gothic, Grecian, 
or Byzantine building ; but do they form the peculiar and dis- 
tinetive essence of a Gothic church, a Grecian temple, or a By- 
tantine cathedral? So it is, also, with regard to any class of men- 
tal phenomena. The necessary conditions of such phenomena do 
not«constitute their ‘peculiar essence.’ Take, for imstance, the 
faculty of judgment, which has generally been considered as con- 
sisting essentially in the comparison of two or more objects. To 
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such a comparison memory is absolutely necessary; but do we 
say that judgment is not a distinctive faculty because it involves 
an act of memory? Or, to take a still more decided case ;— the 
effort of the will we know to be necessary in every act of the rea- 
son; nay, Sir W. Hamilton has shown it to be involved even in 
every instance of sensation or perception. Will, then, Dr. Alliott 
maintain, that neither reason nor sensation are peculiar faculties of 
man, as distinct from volition, because volition is a necessary con- 
dition to their existence? The same argument by which he seeks 
to prove that religion is not peculiarly emotive in its nature, would 
equally prove that reason is not peculiarly rational, because the 
power of the will enters into it: it would equally prove that no 
emotion whatever is peculiarly and essentially an emotion, because 
the perception of an object and the power of the will always 
-accompany it; it would equally prove, in a word, that no faculty 
of man is a peculiar faculty, because, if the others are taken away, 
it could exist in its human sense no longer. Every emotion has, 
undoubtedly, the perception of an object involved in it: if a man 
is joyful, he is joyful at something ; and joy, accordingly, by the ar- 
gument before us, ought not to be viewed as belonging purely to 
our emotive nature. The peculiarity of an‘ inéellectual operation, 
as opposed to this, consists wholly in its abstract character, and in 
this sense assuredly the distinctive peculiarity or essence of religion 
must be referred to the region of sentiment or feeling ; as the dis- 
tinctive essence of theology to that of the understanding. The 
argument which Dr. Alliott repeatedly urges, that religion must be 
partly intellectual, because it involves a sense of Deity, simply shows 
that he is working the problem with symbols, which in his and in 
my case possess an entirely different value. I hold, that all our 
real, knowledge exists first in the perceptive or emotive form; 
and I consider religion consequently to be the sense of Deity, as yet 
untranslated into the forms and symbols of abstract thought. 

The second question raised in the letter I am now considering, is, 
Whether religion be grounded or not in the feeling of absolute 
dependence? On this question I do not think it worth while to 
make any lengthened remarks, as it is based upon an extremely 
delicate analysis, and, after all, is only a speculative view of the 
subject, upon which I should be sorry to lay any great stress, or 
to build any important consequences. I am strongly inclined to 
think, nevertheless, that this exposition of the religious sentiment, 
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as given with such remarkable beauty by Schleiermacher, is, in 
the main, correct. That religion, essentially speaking, does not 
dwell amongst the abstract forms of the understanding, is acknow- 
ledged by all; that it is not mere/y the efflux of a voluntary energy, 
is equally certain. Neither will it do to say that we first get the 
Idea of God, and then have religious feelings excited in us as the 
result of our contemplation of his attributes. For the sense of 
Deity, if not an empty abstraction, is itse/f the offspring of religion, 

cradled in pious emotion; so that what we want to account 
for, is the very rise of that sentiment of a Divine Unity in the 
soul, without which the understanding itself would never frame 
the notion of a God otherwise than as abstract Causality. To 
account for this, we are constrained to sink down into that deeper 
region of our being where the spirit of man comes into conscious 
unity with the spirit of the entire Universe. To feel that the 
universe, though manifold, is one—to listen to the deep-sounding 
Divine harmony which it breathes forth on every side—to see that 
everything is a part of one vast whole—every link in the chain of 
being hanging dependent upon the central mind, the central 
power, the central will—such are the very elements which go to 
form the living realisation of the Infinite—the sense of an all- 
present God. The foundation of this sentiment, I conceive, is the 
absolute dependence of everything upon the whole—the conscious 
existence of the finite in the Infinite. As applied to ourselves, this 
becomes a personal sense of our own absolute dependence upon the 
whole sum of being, while ¢hat, again, reposes on the omnipotence of 
themind from which it came forth. As the conception of Deity grows 
more clear and distinctive, particularly under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, this whole sense of dependence of all and each, of man and 
nature, of events, and their results upon his will, becomes more produc- 
tive of peace, confidence, and joy, until harmonised, by love, with our 
own highest wishes and aspirations, it gives us a confidence in God 
himself which nothing can shake. The theory, thus explained, when 
reduced to a psychological expression, turns upon the conscious 
relation of the Individual to the Infinite—the one viewed as the 
subject, the other as the immediate object of religious feeling. It 
is not maintained that the freedom of the Individual is absorbed in 
the-sense of Infinity—for that were a doctrine of pure fatalism ; 
but, the object itself being Infinite, the subject mingles with its 
own moral activity a consciousness of being held, like a drop of 
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the ‘ocean in the bosom of the Eternal; that very consciousness 
being the living germ of our faith in a God, and consequently the 
starting-point of the religious life. It is the mystery of all being, 
how to conceive that the Individuality of dependent creatures may 
be co-existent with the all-embracing Infinity of the Creator. 

’ Now this theory, though, as I said, still a theory, yet appears 
to me at once beautiful, and strongly marked with the lineaments 
of truth. As a translation of Schleiermacher’s own statement of it 
appeared, not many numbers back, in the ‘ Biblical Review,’ I shall 
content myself with referring your readers to that number, in order 
to weigh its value more fully. The whole point of view of Dr. 
Alliott’s critique, I may just remark, is so entirely different from 
that of the theory itself; and the meaning he attaches to the term 
‘emotion,’ so completely at variance with ‘ Gefiihl, in the Schleier- 
macherian sense, that it would answer no purpose to attempt any 
further reconciliation of the subject, until there is some common 
starting: point, and some equivalent symbols to work with. The basis 
of his objection is, that in the feeling of dependence, there must be 
the conception of some object on which we depend; that consequently 
it must be partly an intellectual act ; and that this conclusion is at 
variance with the supposition of religion being essentially emotive in 
its nature. What I have already remarked will be, I trust, sufficient 
to show that this whole train of reasoning has no signification, unless 
we take Dr. Alliott’s peculiar psychology to back it. My reply is, 
that we can conceive of no emotion whatever without an object, nay, 
that feeling, taken in its widest sense, involves spontaneously, and 
in the concrete, all the Truth, which subsequently becomes definite 
knowledge, when apprehended ‘and digested by the intellect. 

The next point under discussion is that which relates to the 
essence of Christianity. And here I have again an almost endless 
ambiguity of words and phrases to unravel, before we can come to 
any adjustment about the real merits of the question. Let it be 
first of all understood, that, in discussing the subjective nature of 
Christianity, I am viewing it not as a series of outward facts, or 
as a theoretic system of dogma, but simply as a spiritual experience. 
That man is the subject of an -inward religious life, is unquestion- 
able; and, if so, then we can contemplate that life as one particular 
mode in which Christianity reveals itself to the human consciousness, 
apart from any outward system of means by which it was origin- 
ated. If there be a difference between the religious experience 
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developed under the power of Christianity, and that of any other 

religious system, then such experience must be distinctively Christian. 

Moreover, if all religion is emotive, and consists essentially in the 

state of the affections, Christianity, regarded as a religion, must 

essentially dwell there too. Keeping these expositions before us, 

let-us turn to some of Dr. Alliott’s expressions, as indicative of the 

point of view from which he is regarding the question. He says, 

first, that the distinctiveness of Christianity refers ‘to its peculiar 

adaptation to produce a certain effect, and not to the nature of the 

effect produced.’ To which I reply, Is its effect upon the human 
heart and affections distinctive or not? If it be not, then what is 
the value of the means employed by it over any other moral 
agencies? If, on the other hand, it be distinctive, then, How can 
we do otherwise than regard the peculiar religious life generated 
bythe means in question, as the very essence of Christianity, 
subjectively viewed? Again, he writes, the differentia of Chris- 
tianity ‘will be found nowhere but in the system of means, by 
which it seeks to make man truly religious:’ and, again, ‘ Chris- 
tianity is, we think, an objective system of facts and doctrines.’ 
Now what is this, after all, but a mere dispute about words? That 
there is a system of facts out of which Christianity sprang, I do not 
doubt; that we can state, moreover, our views of religious truth, 
theoretically, in the form of doctrmes or propositions, no rational 
man, I suppose, would deny. If Dr. Alliott, or any other theolo- 
gian, chooses to ¢all these facts or these propositions Christianity, 
lhave no objection ; but no one can pretend that they are synony- 
mous with that Divine life which resides as an actual experience in 
the human heart; and, consequently, no one can say that they 
constitute Christianity, viewed as a religion in the soul of man. 

» To this, however, -Dr. Alliott. may reply, that, while objective 
Christianity is this system of facts and doctrines, subjective Chris- 
tianity means ‘faith’ in them. Here, again, comes to his assist- 
ance\ the infinite ambiguity which lies under the word faith. What 
is faith, 1 would ask, in facts and m propositions? Supposing a 
man to have no doubt of the historical facts of the New Testament, 
and-hold: for certain the dogmas. of any Christian community you 
please; is that an evidence of his being what is even popularly and 
correctly termed ‘the subject of true Christianity ?? Nay, but it is 
said, it is not enough for him simply to admit the historical facts, and 
togive-an intellectual: assent to a system of dogmas—a man must 
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have living faith, before he can be called a true Christian. Well, 
then, what is living faith? Is it any other than the possession of 
a spiritual life—a life which is in no way theoretic and abstract, 
but which lives and grows only in the affections and intuitions of 
the soul? If this be true, then I imagine we have pretty nearly 
reached the conclusion, that the faith of which Dr. Alliott speaks, 
as forming the subjective essence of Christianity, is itself a phe- 
nomenon of our intuitional and emotive nature; and thus find 
that my original position, so far from being shaken, is once more 
confirmed. 

I said we have pretty nearly arrived at this conclusion ; for there 
is one plea left, namely, that although faith must necessarily imply 
such a state of the affections as I have described, yet it also in- 
volves an intellectual reception of the whole ‘objective system of 
facts and doctrines.’ Upon which I remark, first, that it is un- 
doubtedly necessary that a man should be brought into contact 
with the life, the history, the character, and the Divine mission of 
Christ, as consummated in his Death and his Resurrection, before 
he can be properly termed a Christian ;—that he must likewise be 
animated with his spirit, and repose in heartfelt confidence upon 
his promises, as the Redeemer of the world from sin, to holiness 
and God. But this is a very different thing from starting with a 
system of Theology, or from the intellectual reception of a series 
of doctrines. In fact, the whole difference for which I contend 
lies between them. The one is the awakening of the religious life, 
under the power of spiritual truth, striking immediately upon the 
soul; the other is that same truth intellectualized, and framed into 
dogmas. That all Christianity takes its start from the outward 
manifestation which God made to the world, in the life, person, 
and history of Christ, is manifest to every one who believes in it 
at all. And on that ground it was that I completed my view of 
the essence of Christianity, by holding up its objective side as being, 
‘ That religion which rests upon the consciousness of the redemption 
of the world through Jesus Christ’ But if it be affirmed that all 
rea] Christian piety must be based upon the intellectual reception 
of a system of dogmas, then I should be glad to see those dogmas 
defined within which it is possible, and without which impossible, 
to be religious, in the Christian sense. Sure I am, that if any one 
were to attempt to put them down, as held by acknowledged Chris- 
tian churches in all places and ages of the world, he would find 
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such an infinite variety of points of view in which every truth has 
been stated and expounded by good men, that he would be obliged 
at length to give up the task in despair, to leave dogmatic state- 
ments altogether in abeyance, as the measure of the Christian life, 
and to fall back finally upon the one broad principle, that every man 
who has learned in the school of Christ to feel his own sinfulness— 
to feel the need of salvation—to feel that Christ is all-sufficient— 
and to feel repose in His mercy, is in the path to happiness and 
heaven. What is all this feeling, then? It is just that in which 
I have shown the essence of Christianity to consist ; namely, holy 
affections based upon an intuitive and concrete perception of Divine 
things. Such a perception is not grounded upon dogmas; on the 
contrary, it is out of it that all dogmas which form the actual 
theology of a church or community necessarily flow. Here alone 
it is that we get a firm resting-place for Christian hope, raised above 
all speculative difficulties, or critical conclusions. Of all things, 
let us keep this sacred region free from the contention of rival 
theologies. So long as our personal piety is made to rest upon the 
correctness of our definitions, farewell to peace in the church, and 
peace in the soul !—farewell to the hopes of unity for the religious! 
—farewell to the freedom of theology as a science! Never, so 
long as human salvation is regarded as dependent upon sifting 
evidence, weighing arguments, and drawing conclusions, can we 
hope for spiritual repose ; nor shall we ever be out of the reach of 
human pretensions, wielding, in awful mockery, the judgments of 
the Eternal upon ‘ unbelievers. 

‘We may die,’ says John Wesley, ‘without the knowledge of 
many truths, and yet be carried into Abraham’s bosom ; but if we 
die without Jove, what will knowledge avail? Just as much as it 
~ avails the devil and his angels! I will not quarrel with you about 
any opinion; only see that your heart be right towards God—that 
you know and love the Lord Jesus Christ—that you love your 
neighbour, and walk as your Master walked, and J desire no more. 
lam sick of opinions; | am weary to bear them; my soul loathes 
this frothy food. Give me solid and substantial religion; give me 
ahumble and gentle lover of God and man—a man full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy; a man 
laying himself out in the work of faith, the patience of hope, the 
labour of love. Let my soul be with these Christians, wheresoever 
they are, and whatsoever opinion they are of. Whosoever thus 
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doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.’ 

I need not, in fine, dwell upon the question as to how Chris- 
tianity established itself as a great human faith in the world. 
Whether the distinctive doctrines of any community are to be 
found or not in the actual words of Christ, is nothing to the 
purpose. No doubt al/ communities think they have his Divine 
authority for their belief, while, yet, all of them grasp the force of 
his words, as inevitably they must, in their own peculiar way. 
Whatever truth, however, may have been left on record, as drop- 
ping from the lips of the Saviour, and have been reproduced by 
the Evangelists, yet that is not the same thing as the establishment 
of Christianity in the world as a great practical faith of humanity. 
Men who have been brought up to a certain habit of thought and 
feeling on religion and worship, cannot strip off their faith as they 
do their jackets, on the presentation of certain propositions. There 
is a process required before a Theology —-even if it came down from 
Heaven in a book of propositions—could enter into the religious 
consciousness of mankind as part of their spiritual life and experi- 
ence—and it is this process that I have attempted briefly to point 
out in the chapter on the ‘Essence of Christianity.’ Philoso- 
phically and -experimentally speaking, we know that there must 
have been some such a process; historically speaking, the best 
Church-Historians, from Neander downwards, have minutely traced 
it. To their labours, I must leave your readers to refer, if they 
are desirous of verifying the fact in all its details. 


I must now again express my sense not only of the courtesy, 


but, from his point of view, of the acuteness of my friend, Dr. 
Alliott, in the remarks I have reviewed. I cannot help thinking 
that if he were to extend his investigations a little beyond the 
point on which he now stands, and enter, for a time, into the 
deeper regions of modern Analysis and the developements on the 
side of theology which have flowed out of it—he could not fail, with 
his powers of mind, and candour in research, to discover that—. 


‘There are things in heaven and earth 
Which are not dreamed about in his philosophy. 


I am yours very sincerely, 


J. D. MORELL. 
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VII. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


[Some years ago, Dr. Ullmann published a treatise, the substance of 
which had formerly appeared in his Journal, with the above title. A greatly 
enlarged edition of it has lately appeared, and was immediately followed 
up by the paper here translated, which the author designs as an appendix 
to it. The treatise itself is simple and popular, being designed for the 
educated laity, to recommend to their attention the new mode of viewing 
Christianity, which has come to prevail so extensively amongst evangelical 
theologians in Germany, through the influence of Schleiermacher; but this 
article is less diffuse, and more simple still; and being unencumbered by 
references to other German systems, it seems to present the views of 
Schleiermacher’s school, regarding the essence of Christianity, in a form 
even better adapted to the English reader. Irrespective of all other con- 
siderations, it should be sufficient apology for presenting such an explana- 
tory paper, that without a knowledge of the following sentiments, we can 
peruse the orthodox German theologians, who are being in such numbers 
introduced among us, with little intelligence and less profit. In our trans- 
lation, we omit a few of Dr. Ulimann’s introductory sentences and the latter 
portion of the paper, the part now given being complete in itself.] 


Tue fundamental thought of our treatise is this, that 
although Christianity, according to its nature, has a doctrinal 
aspect, and a moral legislative function, and although it also 
lays the foundation of an eternal redemption, yet in its inmost 
kernel it is neither to be conceived of separately, as religious 
doctrine, nor as moral legislation, nor even as redemption or 
reconciliation, but as an all-comprehensive Divinely-originated 
life, which rests upon a collective system of facts, of Divine 
production, but still human in their character, and developes 
itself, in the same way of foundation upon fact, in individuals of 
mankind, and in the race at large. In its absolute matter of 
fact character, this complete life fully includes alike the 
divine and the human, the heavenly and the earthly, the ideal 
and the historical; and for it we have to seek an ultimate 
creative centre, which will involve them all. This, however, 
we can find only in the Founder of Christianity, as that Per- 
sonality, in which there is actually realised that unrestrained 
fellowship of life, that unity of God and man, which, in the 
ultimate resort, religious life demands and is ever struggling 


* Translated from the ‘ Studien und Kritiken’ of Ullmann and Umbreit, 
for July, 1849. 
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after, and which, because it realises religious life in its absolute 


perfection, stands, to the religion founded upon it, in no barely 
outward or accidental relation, but includes this essentially in 
itself, and so impresses,it with its character, that it is made 
in consequence to stand out, not as one religion alongside of 
many others, but as the religion—the pre-eminently true, 
exhibiting the farthest and highest point of excellence at 
which man either should, or can, arrive. This personality, 
according to its internal character, operates in a reconciling 
and redeeming manner; in morals it gives rule, example, 
and quickening influence ; and without the exciting, enlighten- 
ing word of doctrine, it could not reach its designed effect; 
but still the ultimate and peculiarly creative element consists, 
not so much in what this .personality did, as in what it was, 
and efernally is, in God’s being perfectly in it, and its being 
in God; it lies in that perfect glorification of God in the 
sphere of humanity, and that perfect realisation of all that 
man should be in his relation to God, which we behold in 
the whole manifestation of Christ; and to indicate that we 
find the pure concentrated essence of the religion he has 
founded in the very person of the founder, we say, Christianity 
is that religion, which actually achieves, in the person of its 
Founder, that union of God and man, which is longed after in 
the deepest recesses of the human heart, and has been aimed 
at by every other religion, so far as it has been possessed of 
any truth, but never reached; and acting out from this creative 
centre, in which the absolute summit of perfection in religious 
life is represented, by reconciliation and redemption, by 
doctrine and moral influence, it restores individuals, and the 
race generally, to its true destiny—namely, perfect fellowship, 
oneness with God,—that inhabitation of God, by which every- 
thing human and natural, in perfect consistency with its own 
proper character, is glorified and made holy. 

We thus esteem, then, the God-manhood of the person of 
Christ, as the creative vital centre of Christianity, which 
originally included in itself, and from which has ever sprung, 
whatever truly divine and human elements have, at any time, 
appeared in the Christian world; and it must, when we are 
treating of that, be pointed out as the very essence and 
grand peculiarity of Christianity. And that in this we are 
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‘right, will of itself appear, from a close consideration, alike 


of that which Scripture shows to have constituted Christian 
faith originally, and of that which it shows to have been 
considered directly opposed to it, and peculiarly Anti- 
christian. 

The real vital beginnings of proper Christian faith, in con- 
tradistinction to every other form of religion, evidently lay 
not in the acceptance of this or that doctrinal truth or moral 
precept, given forth by Christ, or in holding fast a con- 
viction of some particular thing which he either said or did ; 
but in the whole of that relation, moral and religious, in 
which the believer placed himself to Christ; a relation, which 
was first of all perfected in the depths of the heart, but of 
necessity wrought from this inner centre, on the whole out- 
ward life, giving to it an altogether new direction. Where 
vital love, perfect acquiescent trust in the person of Christ 


existed, there was faith. This faith, indeed, could not exist, 


without a deep-felt conviction, that Christ has the words of 
eternal life, and that everything he did or effected was 
wrought of God, and contributed to the salvation of men; 
so that there was always accordingly involved, in full con- 
fiding resignation to the person of Christ, a corresponding 
reliance on the manifestations given of him, in word and deed ; 
but the original cause and ultimate determiner of faith, lay 


yet, in all cases, not in the appropriation of any single point _ 


in this manifestation, but in the whole of that intimate heart- 
felt relation, which was entered into to the person of Christ. 
Christian faith originated, not from a conviction of particular 
truths, but from certainty of the truth. This it found even in 
Christ, because it recognised in Him the true life, proceeding 
from the Godhead; and thus it originated, not in single acts 


and effects, accomplished by Christ, but in one grand funda- 


mental fact,—in the certainty, that God is in Christ, and com- 


‘municates to men a salvation, of the highest degree, and 


indestructible in its nature. Hence we find all Christ’s 
influence upon others connected closely, from the first, with 
lovingly susceptible trust in his mission from above, and the 


»Signification of his person; hence we find Jews and heathens 


becoming Christians simply from the conviction that in his 


‘person there had really appeared the Messiah bringing sal- 
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vation; hence he himself was the grand substance of the 
gospel in his peculiar significance and dignity, so that to 
preach the gospel was nothing else than preaching him ; hence 
Christ put the question as involving the fundamental thing, 
Whom say the people that I, the Son of man, am? and the 
original Christian creed conveyed in Peter’s reply is—Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God. These things de- 
monstrate most clearly, that the person of Christ, as Son of 
God and Son of man, in the first founding of Christian faith, 
stood in the very foreground ; and that the relation to this per- 
son was the peculiar first-principle in the production of the 
Christian faith. The peculiar nature of Christ’s person, accor- 
dingly, we designate the distinctive peculiarity of Christianity. 

What we have said will be confirmed by a glance at what is 
opposed to Christianity, the peculiarly antichristian, according 
to the conceptions of the first and most discriminating possessors 
of the Christian spirit. To make this plain, we have, with 
respect to what is false, corrupt, or deformed, in Christian 
faith and practice, to distinguish between what is in direct 
antagonism to Christianity, altering its essence or removing 
its foundation, and that which only involves a one-sided and 
partially wrong impression of Christianity, confining itself to 
but one variety, amongst the many modes in which Christian 
things may be conceived. We must, moreover, recognise 
different degrees of malignity in what is fundamentally 
erroneous. 

Scripture gives us the general idea of the Antichristian 
and the falsely prophetic. But under that which Scripture 
so names, and which particularly John, in his epistles, partly 
distributes amongst many Antichrists, partly comprehends in 
one single Antichrist, is not to be understood everything 
strange to Christianity, nor everything opposed to it; but 
something from its nature running counter to Christianity, 
and checking its healthy realisation in a most direct manner. 
Neither the simply non-christian, nor the comparatively 
unchristian, is all at once to be pronounced antichristian. 
The Jew or the Gentile, to whom Christ was preached in 
vain, neither is now, nor was at any time, on that account, 
antichristian ; nor is he who hath entered within the pale of 
Christianity, whatever be his short-comings in point of 
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Christian faith and practice, for our Lord himself says, 
Who is not against us is for us. Those placed in such 
positions have not yet advanced to what is antichristian. 
There are other conditions too, depicted in Scripture, which 
though allied to what is antichristian, far transcend it. 
When, namely, Christ himself, in the much canvassed passage 
regarding the blasphemy against the Spirit, says expressly, 
that he who speaks against the Son of man, may be forgiven, 
but that whosoever speaks against the Holy Ghost shall never 
be forgiven, neither in this world nor in the world to come, 
it is plain, that he has in view something even more wicked 
and full of guilt, than denial of the dignity belonging to his 
person; obduracy and hardness of heart, namely, rising up in 
opposition to the Holy Ghost and all his manifestations ; 
which at bottom is nothing else than perfect want of all sus- 
ceptibility in general for the Divine and holy, manifested 
either in defiance or ptter insensibility, so that faith finds no 
longer any point of contact with the soul. And when, in the 
remarkable passage in his second epistle to the Thessalonians, 
the apostle Paul gives a prophetic view of the Man of sin, the 
Son of perdition, the Adversary, who exalts himself above all 
that is God or is worshipped, and shows himself as if he were 
God, it cannot be doubted, that the appearance of something 
far more virulent and extreme must be considered as indicated, 
‘than what, at least in the epistles of John, is attributed to 
Antichrist, or Antichrists. In Paul’s case we have to do with 
the mystery of unrighteousness, with the wicked and ungodly 
increased to an inconceivable degree, far beyond what has 
ordinarily been witnessed; in the presumptuous height of its 
rebellion even taking the place of God; while, in John’s 
epistles again, we have only to do with a denial and dis- 
honouring of the Divine in the revelation of God through 
Christ, which has its own injurious moral influence. The 
two things are indeed closely connected; so that John says 
expressly, He who denies the Son, has not the Father, but 
Whosoever acknowledges the Son the same has the Father 
also; still, if we apprehend perfectly the deeper truth lying 
in this, we shall not be able to doubt the existence of a very 
great distinction between that denial of God, which refers to 
all that is Divine and adorable, and usurps the very throne of 
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God ; and that, which is confined to the Divine as revealed in 
Christ. In the one case, we have godlessness claiming the 
honour of the Divine; atheism passing into a deification of 
humanity; and in the other, simply the rejection of what is 
essentially Christian. This distinction is expressed in the 
very terms used by the Apostles in their descriptions; Paul 
calls his denier simply dvrixe(yevos; John, on the other hand, 
the one he describes, specially dvriypuoros. From his very 
nature, the dvrtxeiuevos must be at the same time dvrixpioros, 
for whoever opposes himself to all that is Divine must also 
reject the Divine, and its human actual revelation in Christ; 
but every antichrist is not at the same time drtixelpevos, for 
along with the rejection of Christ, he may yet continue to 
retain some Oeciov or o¢Bacya, above which he does not exalt 
himself, bnt to which he subjects himself as something higher 
than he. The dyvrtyxe(yevos also is one, but antichrist with 
John is many; for though he concretely comprehends all 
under one name, he at the same time means it as a generic 
designation of a whole tendency. We have to remark par- 
ticularly, moreover, that John says of the antichristian, that 
they went out from Christians, but were not really of them, 
for else they had remained with those who were true 
Christians. It is here plain, that those are meant, who having 
started from Christianity, still retained some kind of con- 
nection with it. They were not mere Jews or Heathens, who 
rejected Christ; or avowed unbelievers or deniers of God; 
but men within the pale of the church, who perverted the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the Christian garb, 


did away with the very essence of Christianity; as Liicke © 


says, they pertained to a class of hypocritical or pseudo- 
christian prophets, alongside the genuine. Only thus can we 
satisfactorily explain the composition of the term dvrixpucros ; 
évri showing that these men were only against Christ, and did 
not like false Messiahs place themselves in the stead of 
Christ ; while the xpiorés undeniably implies a reference of 
their doctrine to Christ, and a desire to be taken for Christians ; 
for had not this been the case, the apostle would have used 
dyr(Ocos or some similar term. Only by virtue of a connexion 
with Christianity were they antichristian ; and only by their 
epposition to it were they anéichristian. Therefore by antt- 
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christianism, we understand such a mode of faith and thought 
as would still profess itself Christian, but which so treats Chris- 
tianity as to destroy or do away with its peculiar essence ; and 
it is only by supposing this, that we are able to comprehend 
how it is, that John warns so very earnestly against it; and 
with reference to it calls so loudly for trying of the spirits, 
which would have,been altogether unnecessary for his readers, 
had the danger belonged to an openly godless, or perfectly 
unbelieving mode of thinking. 

. Wherein now consisted this mode of handling Christianity 
to the doing away with its very essence, which John calls anti- 
christian? Plainly in not assuming the proper position in 
which we should stand to the person of Christ; in a funda- 
mentally false apprehension of Christ. This is indicated by 
the very name Antichrist, but still more plainly by the express 
words of the apostle’s explanatory declaration, that he is Anti- 
christ, who denies that Jesus is the Christ; or more definitely 
still that he has come in the flesh, and is indeed the incarnate 
Christ. This certainly refers immediately to the real perfect 
nature of Christ’s humanity, to that which we designate the 
human historical Christ. But considered in itself, and yet 
more from the connexion in which it stands, it includes some~ 
thing more. The subject of discourse is the coming in the 
flesh; and it is at the same time added, that only he who 
acknowledges tlie Son, has the Father also; which evidently 
presupposes, that along with the human side, there is in him 
also another; that a higher existence preceded his incarnation, 
and that he having come in the flesh, has revealed the Father, 
in such a clear, and perfect manner, that a denial of him is 
equivalent to not having the Father. In this sense there 
occurs in John, instead of the idea of the Christ (which in 
one aspect of it is of the same signification, but may be taken 
up as a mere historical designation,) the more theological idea 
af the Son; which more directly, as Liicke remarks, conveys 
both the idea of the Logos, of this being 47’ dpyjjs, and the 
idea of the Father. In the mean time, John did not require 
expressly to bring forward this unity of Christ with God, the 
perfect revelation of tbe Father in him, the eternal Son, in 
defining that denial out of which originates antichristianism, 
- because the antichristian influence of a denial of truth so 
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very momentous did not need to be urged upon his readers, 
and because he had immediately to do with the error of the 
Docete, which consisted in denying the reality of Christ's 
humanity. But so much is to be gathered from his state- 
ments, as in the plainest manner to convince us, that in his 
eyes, antichristianism was not a mere corruption of some par- 
ticular element of the doctrine, or even of the work of Christ, 
but consisted im a perverted relation to Christ's person; a 
deforming of Jesus, who is Christ manifest in the flesh, 
whereby either his unity with the Father is denied ; or, what 
was more especially before the mind of the apostle in his 
polemical statements, his real humanity, and as therein in- 
volved, his true historical existence. This reference by John 
of antichristianism to one grand head, a false conception of 
Christ, convinces us in the most decided manner, that as he 
found here the real source and essential characteristic of that, 
so he must have found true Christianity, of necessity, in 
nothing else, than in a right relation to Christ, and in a 
correct apprehension of him; which he could do only on the 
ground, that the incarnation of the Son is the fundamental 
fact of Christianity and its specific essence; and because he 
always proceeded on the supposition, that Christ is the vital 
centre of Christianity, comprehending it all in himself, and 
giving life to it all, with a right relation to whom everything 
else appears in its proper light and bearing, and with a per- 
_ verted relation to whom everything else must be distorted 
and obscured. 
Thus from a consideration of its opposite, as characterised 
by the profound apostle, we learn what was the original and 
deepest essence of Christianity. A consideration of the his- 
torical development of Christianity moreover will show us how 
all deteriorations of the same in practice, or misrepresentations 
of it in doctrine, either immediately had their root, in a 
false position to the person of Christ, and a false Christology, 
or at all events, stood in more or less close connexion with 
such. This is most distinctly impressed on the fundamental 
* heresies of the earliest period, the Ebionite and Gnostic; a8 


also on those which run parallel to them ata later time, the 


Pelagian and Manichean. They all originated from laying at 
the basis of Christianity some view or other which is radically 
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opposed to it, and either thoroughly distorts its inmost essence, 
or wholly does away with it. Ebionitism, which sprang from 
Jewish views of the world, and Pelagianism, its parallel of a 
later day, wholly mistook the truth, that Christianity is 
essentially redemption, and made it nothing more than a law, 
a doctrine, a morally strengthening example, an aid to virtue. 
Gnosticism, and its parallel Manicheism, indeed held fast 
the idea of Redemption, but did not apprehend aright the 
moral-religious character of this redemption, but made it, 
im accordance with the heathen views of the world from which 
they sprang, a redemption of nature and a mere cosmical 
process. ‘To both belonged a wrong relation to, and false con- 
ception of Christ's person ; the unity of Christ with the Father, 
and along with it all that was new, truly original, and 
creative in his manifestation, being denied on the one hand, 
and his real humanity, and thus his real historical existence, 
with his naturainess in the highest sense, being denied on the 
other. It is only because Jesus is indeed the Christ, who 
has come in the flesh, and at the same time manifests a 
present Father in him, in all the fulness of holy love, that he 
is at once the complete Redeemer, and a truly human and 
moral Redeemer; otherwise, but for this, he is either a bare 
teacher, lawgiver, and example, human and historical indeed, 
but not truly creative, and eternally vivifying; or he is a 
heavenly Divine power in the world, miraculous and far trans- 
cending nature indeed, but without having entered into vital 
fellowship with humanity, and therefore wholly incapable of 
morally renewing it from its peculiar and inmost foundations, 
and becoming a historically powerful agent, in effecting this 
renovation, for the whole of mankind. If now we see in the 
plainest manner how perverted views of Christianity depend 
essentially on false views of its Founder, the same thing can 
be confirmed, though not always with equal distinctness, from 
all later fundamental tendencies, which have displaced the 
‘essence of Christianity ; they all, with the exception of those 
which are opposed to it, on out-and-out atheistic or pantheistic 
grounds, either lean to the Ebionitic-Pelagian side, and treat 
Christianity as mere doctrine, lawgiving, or useful assistance ; 
or to the Gnostic-Manichean side, and treat it as perfectly 


superhuman and every way supernatural, miraculous influenee ; 
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they all have their root in a mistaken apprehension of the 
person of Christ, either as to its Divine, or as to its human 
quality, or as to the organic union in. it of both; they all 
find their ultimate corrective in the right position to this 
personality ; in that position, namely, by which the person of 
Christ is recognised as in fact the creative centre of life in 
Christianity, and thereby at the same time as both Divine and 
human; for only by virtue of his union to the Father, can 
Christ be Redeemer in the full sense of the term; only by 
virtue of his real humanity, can he be truly the human, moral, 
Redeemer; and only by virtue of the organic impenetration 
of both natures in him, can he be that one by whom true vital 
fellowship with God is restored to mankind. 


Vill. 
WINER’S BIBLICAL LEXICON.* 


WE intend no disrespect to the Biblical scholars of our own 
country in general, or to the contributors to Dr. Kitto’s invalu- 
able Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature in particular, when we 
affirm, on the strength of our own repeated use of the book 
before us, confirmed by the concurrent testimony of all who 
have been in the habit of consulting it, and whose opinions we 
have heard, that Winer’s Biblical Lexicon is the one great help 
and handbook for all who desire a thorough knowledge of those 
matters of history, geography, archeology, and physics, which 
are involved in the sacred records. More especially is the 
book adapted, by its arrangement, size, and price, for the classes 
for whom it is particularly designed—students of universities, 
teachers in schools, and ministers of religion. 

We gladly embrace the opportunity presented by this third, 
and greatly improved edition, to call the attention of those of 
our readers who can also read German, to its great merits, 
though we can only do so very briefly. We propose, in a few 
words, to state the general plan and contents of the work. 


_ * BIBLISCHES REALWORTERBUCH, zum Handgebrauch fiir Studirende, Can- 
didaten, Gymnasiallehrer und Prediger: ausgearbeitet von Dr. GEORG 
BENEDICT WINER, &c. Dritte sehr verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig: C. Heinrich Reclam. London: Williams and Norgate. 2 vols. 
8vo. 
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‘. In the first place, the Lexicon is exclusively Biblical, and not 
Theological ; that is to say, it excludes the whole of what is under- 
stood by Biblical introduction and exegesis, and embraces only 
the subjects of Biblical history, geography, archeology, and 
natural science. 

Secondly, all names of persons and places, on which no light 

can be thrown, either from Scripture itself, or from other 
sources, are omitted from this work; their bare occurrence 
being sufficiently indicated in any good Concordance. 
| Thirdly, a sound and important principle has been adopted 
in relation to those names which involve information already 
possessed by every person of tolerable education, or facts 
which, though of the highest interest and value in themselves, 
have no especial reference to the Biblical use of such names. 
Thus no one would look to a Biblical cyclopedia for the natural 
history of the horse, the dog, the eagle, or the ant, or of man 
himself; nor for the topography of Athens, or the physical 
geography of the countries of the globe, any more than we 
should expect an orator to preface every discourse with an ex- 
planation of the organs of speech and hearing. To draw the 
line, however, between what may be presupposed as obtained 
from other sources, and what must not be omitted, is always 
adelicate task for the lexicographer of any branch of know- 
ledge; and it is one of Winer’s great merits that, in this and 
other points demanding a sound discrimination, he has known 
how far to go, and no farther. __ 

Fourthly, it would, as in the last case, have been quite super- 
fluous, and therefore burthensome, to repeat, in the historical 
articles, all those details which an attentive reader of the Bible 
learns from it at once. The true plan, and that adopted by 
our author, is to give a condensed outline in each such article, 
filling up only those parts where illustrative information from 
other sources is absolutely necessary, or where difficulties re- 
quire to be solved. 

On the above plan, Dr. Winer has raised a work of the 
highest value to the student of the Holy Scriptures. Its chief 
characteristic excellences, in addition to those involved in 
the plan itself, are accuracy, clearness, and condensation. We 
naturally give a German credit for the first of these qualities ; 
but, as experience has taught us, not always on good grounds. 
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The arts of book-making are not practised on one side only of 
the German Ocean; and inaccurate compilation from second- 
hand authorities is by no means confined to our own littérateurs. 
To the class of books got wp by such means, Winer’s Lexicon 
stands in the most honourable contrast. Its leading principle 
is a thorough investigation into the original authorities, which 
are always indicated by references of the most elaborate 
minuteness. To this almost painful accuracy the Author adds 
those qualities, which are essential to make such labour of any 
value,—perfect command over the sources of information by 
thorough scholarship in all biblical literature, modern and 
ancient, oriental, classical, and ecclesiastical,—and a sound 
critical judgment in the use of his materials. 

Our second commendation, on the head of clearness, may 
seem strange to a reader opening the book for the first time, 
when he will light upon a labyrinthine entanglement of refer- 
ences wedged in between the members of a sentence, sometimes 
even between closely connected words. But this is merely an 
optical illusion, through which an eye familiar with German 
books of reference will soon pierce ; and the careful inspection 
of any important article will show that the most essential points 
of information are generally brought out with perfect distinct- 
ness, and in the most admirable order. We would especially 
notice the articles on countries, as giving their geography and 
history in a way that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Our time and space will not permit us to carry out our in- 
tention of giving a much fuller account of this work, with some 
specimens of the articles. We will only add that the present 
edition is greatly enlarged and improved, and fully brought up 
to the present position of biblical scholarship. 
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IX. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VULGATE AND OLD ITALIC VERSIONS. 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 


Sirs,—It is a source of pleasure to every Christian mind, to 
reflect, that the light of the Holy Scriptures has been diffused, 
with different degrees of lustre, yet substantially the same, 
over the whole Christian Church. Though it seemed good to 
Almighty wisdom, to debar the primitive believers, for the first 
400 years, from the privilege of the Hebrew transcript of the 
Old Testament, yet it is consolatory to know, that they could 
virtually enjoy the same practical advantages as ourselves, 
through the medium of the Septuagint. The Latin version, 
termed The Italic, was made, probably, in the earlier part of the 
first century, and was that which was chiefly read in their 
public worship. As a whole, it is lost, being superseded by 
that made by Jerome from the Hebrew; but a large portion 
of it exists in the citations of the early Fathers. This has been 
industriously collected by Sabatier, and placed in correspond- 
ing context with the versions of Jerome. : 

As Sabatier’s work is little known, except to scholars and 
professional divines, I have thought it might be satisfactory to 
many of your readers, to see a specimen of this interesting 
collation. It will hence appear, that the version made from 
the Septuagint substantially agrees with that made from the 
Hebrew text. It is the curious scholar, rather than the prac- 
tical Christian, who can perceive the difference. After reading 
a chapter in the one, the same devotional feelings will be 
kindled by the other. 

It is a great privilege to enjoy the ancient Scriptures, as 
they are translated directly from the Hebrew original. But 
‘The Word of God is not bound.’ The Greek Version of the Old 
Testament contains everything which is essential to the faith, or 
duty, of a Christian. It will enlarge the bounds of Christian 
charity, without any danger of latitudinarian indifference, to 
remember how large a portion of Christendom is still confined 
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to versions made from the Septuagint, and then to reflect, that 
‘the manifold wisdom of God’ is as much discoverable in 
what it withholds, as in what it dispenses. 


I am, Sirs, 


Your obedient servant, 
Tue AvuTHor or ‘AN ApoLoGy FOR THE SEPTUAGINT.’ 


Brighton, May 25, 1850. 
OSEE, 


_VULGATA NOVA. 

1 In tribulatione sua consurgent 
ad me: Venito, et rivertamur ad 
Dominum. 


2 Quia ipse cepit, et sanabit nos: 
percuti et, et curabit nos. 

3 Vivificabit nos post duosdies; in 
tertia die suscitabit nos, et vivemus 
in conspectu ejus. Sciemus, sequem- 
urque ut cognoscamus Dominum: 
quasi diluculum preparatus est gres- 
sus ejus, et veniet quasi imber nobis 
temporaneus, et serotinus terre. 

4 Quid faciam tibi Ephraim? 
Quid faciam tibi Juda? misericordia 
vestra quasi nubes matutina, et 
quasi vos mané pertransiens. 

5 Propter hoc dolavi in prophetas, 
occidi eos in verbis oris mej: et 
judicia tua quasi lux egredientur. 


6 Quia misericordiam volui et non 
sacrificium : et scientiam Dei, plus- 
quam holocausta. _ 

7 Ipsi autem sicut Adam trans- 
gressi sunt pactum; ibi prevaricati 
sunt in me. 

8 Galaad civitas operantium idol- 
um, supplanta sanguine. 

9 Et quasi fauces virorum latro- 
num, particeps sacerdotum: in via 
interficientium pergentes de Sichem: 
quia scelus operati sunt. 

10 In domo Israel vidi horren- 
dum: ibi fornicationes Ephraim: 
contaminatus est Israél. 

11 Sed et Juda pone messem tibi 
tibi ciim convertero captivitatem 
populi mei. 


Cap. VI. 


VERSIO ANTIQUA. 

1 In tribulatione sua maneé vigi- 
labunt ad me, dicentes, Eamus, et 
revertamur ad Dominum Deum nos- 
trum. 

2 Quia ipse verberabit, et sanabit 
nos: percuti et, et curabit nos. 

3 Sanos nos faciet post dies duos: 
in tertio resurgemus, et vivemus 
coram eo. Et Scimes, et perse- 
quemur ut cognoscamus Dominum; 
quasi mané paratum inveniemus 
eum, et veniet nobis quasi pluvia 
temporanea, et serotina terre. : 

4 Quid faciam tibi Ephraim? 
Quid faciam tibi Juda?  miseri- 
cordia autem vestra quasi nubes ma- 
tutina et quasi vos maue pertransiens. 

5 Propterea succidi prophetas 
vestros, occidi eos in verbo oris mei: 
et judicium tuum quasi lux egre- 
dietur. 

6 Quia misericordiam volo et non 
sacrificium; scientiam Dei magis 
quam holocausta. 

7 Ipsi verd sunt sicut homo pre- 
teriens testamentum: ibi enim 
contempsit me. 

8 Galaad civitas, que operantur 
vana, et conturbat aquam. 

9 Et fortitudo tua viri pirate: 
absconderunt sacerdotes viam Do- 
mini, interficerunt Sicima: quia ini- 
quitatem operati sunt. 

10 In domo Israél vidi horribilia: 
ibi fornicationem Ephraim: conta- 
minatus est Israél. 

1l Et Juda incipe vindemiam 
tuam, cim convertero captivitatem 
populi mei. 


N.B.—The Versio Antiqua is here given verbatim, on the authority of 


Jerome. 
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Il. 
NEW COLLEGE, LONDON.* 


In our last number but one we inserted a letter explanatory 
of the principles on which the founders of the above Institution 
have acted. The following arrangements have been since an- 
nounced in a pamphlet, the title of which we subjoin. 


I. PrRoFEssoRsHIPs AND PROFESSORS. 
Facu.ty or THEoLoGyY. 
Honorary Professor: The Rev. Joun Pye Smiru, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 
Systematic and Pastoral Theology, and Homiletics. 
Professor: The Rev. Joun Harris, D.D.—Principal. 
The Criticism and Interpretation of the Greek Testament. 
Professor: The Rev. Joan H, Gopwin. 
Ecclesiastical History. ¢ 
Professor: The Rev. Smita, B.A. 
Hebrew and the Oriental Languages, and the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 
Professor: The Rev. Maurice NENNER. 


Facutty or-Arts. 


The Greek and Latin Languages and Literature. 
Professor: Ese., LL.D. 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics. 
Professor: The Rev. Smits, B.A. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric. 
Professor : The Rev. Joun H. Gopwin. 
The Natural Sciences. 
Professor: Eywin Lanxester, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor Nenner will also give instruction in the German 
Language. 


* New College, London, for the Education of Students for the Christian 
“Ministry in the Congregational Churches: originating in an Union of 
Homerton and Coward Colleges with Highbury College. Address of the 
Committee, and Preliminary Statement; with the Address delivered at the 
First Stone, by Jonn Smrru, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Withan Engraving 
of the Building. London: Jackson and Watrorp, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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II. Apmission ResipENCE or Stupents.—On this 
subject the United Committee has framed a body of Regulations, 
which we regret that our space does not permit us to publish in 
extenso. Their object is, in the first place, to maintain the vital 
principles on which the Theological Colleges of the Congregational 
Dissenters have been hitherto conducted, as to the piety and 
ministerial qualifications of the Students; secondly, to place their 
admission under proper regulations; and, thirdly, to arrange a 
plan by which Students unable to provide for their own 
maintenance may receive aid from the College Funds. It is in- 
tended that this pecuniary aid shall be given only to a limited 
number of Students, and in no case exceed a certain amount. 

At the same time the Committee express an earnest hope 
that the churches, to whose fellowship Students may belong, 
will assume the honourable task of supporting them while at 
College, and that Exhibitions and Scholarships will be founded 
by wealthy individuals. 

No provision is to be made in the College for the Residence of 
the Students, but a plan has been framed to regulate their 
residence in private houses, which is intended to combine the 
advantages of all due superintendence by the Council and of" the 
cultivation of habits of self-regulation by the Students. 

III. Toe Epucation or tHe Stupents.—The Course is to 
extend over Five Years, which will be divided into a Literary 
Course of Two Years, and a Theological Course of Three Years. 
It will be required of Students who intend to graduate at the 
University of London, while at the College, that they matriculate 
before their entrance. Lay Students are to be received for courses 
of general education. 

IV. The pamphlet before us announces the important facts, that 
the College has been legally constituted, and that the erection of 
the building is in progress. The first stone was laid on Saturday, 
the 11th of May, by John Remington Mills, Esq., when prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Thomas Binney, and an Address was 
delivered by the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
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X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Course of Creation. By Joun Anverson, D.D., Minister of New- 
burgh. London: Longmans, 1850. 8vo. 


WE regret that, from the late period at which this book has reached us, 
we have only had time to discover some of its merits, not to do them full 
justice. It is a work of much interest, and of some importance, to the 
student of geological science in its connection with revealed truth. The 
idea on which its structure is based is a happy one. The author pursues 
a descriptive course in a line drawn from the Grampians to the Alps; 
and, having in this manner explained the geology of Scotland, of England, 
and of France and Switzerland, in the first three Parts of his Essay, he 
proceeds, in the Fourth Part, to deduce general principles, and to compare 
the results of his inquiries with the Mosaic account of Creation. His 
views on this subject are, to us at least, somewhat novel; and, though not 
prepared at once to adopt them, we consider them worthy of a place among 
those theories which every student of creation ought to examine. A brief 
conclusion sums up the geological branch of the ‘ high argument’ of natural 
theology. The whole work bears the impress of an acute and cultivated 
mind, and of a Christian spirit. 


IL. Popular Elevation the Work of the People: being an Examination of 
the Existing Elements for the Intellectual, Spiritual, Moral, and Political 
Improvement of Modern Society. By the Rev. Brewiy Grant, B.A. 
London: B. L. Green. 8vo. 


III. Discussion on Phrenology ; between Cuartes Donovan, Esq, and the 
Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., held at Birmingham on Dec. 10th, 17th, 
and 19th, 1849. With Notes and Appendix, by the Rev. Brewin 
Grant, B.A. 


Or these two important pamphlets our time and space will only permit 
us to say, that the former deserves the most serious perusal of all who wish 
to be prepared to meet the inevitable social gestions of our age, and that the 
latter contains one of the best refutations we have yet seen of that delu- 
sive and materialistic ‘ science falsely so called,’ which still imposes upon 
many, even of those who are quick enough at detecting error, or supposed 
error, of an opposite character. 


IV. The Men of Glasgow and the Women of Scotland. Reasons for differing 
From the Rev. Dr. Symineton’s View of the Levitical Marriage Law. By 
T. Binney. London: Ward & Co. 8vo. 


Ir is well known that Mr. Binney was examined, as a Congregational 
Minister, before the Commission on that question respecting the Law of 
Marriage, which has excited general interest and vehement discussion for 
several years, the marriage, namely, of a widower with his deceased wife's 
sister; and it is superfluous to refer to the great ability with which he 
maintainéd what we believe to be the prevailing opinion in our body in 
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favour of the lawfulness of such marriages. It was, therefore, natural, that 
his recent visit, in a public ecclesiastical capacity, to Scotland, where the 
almost unanimous voice of the Church and of Society is on the other side, 
should have excited further interest in his opinions on this question. The 
result has been a sort of challenge, to which the pamphlet before us is a 
masterly and convincing reply. Those who desire an adequate view of the 
whole argument on this very important question, without instituting an 
original investigation, need hardly resort to any other sources of inform- 
ation than Mr. Binney’s pamphlet, and Archdeacon Hare’s Notes to his 
recent Charge. 


V. British Influence and Responsibility. A Sermon, preached in the 
Poultry Chapel, London, to the Directors and Friends of British Missions, 
on Monday Evening, May 6th, 1850. By the Rev. J. Srovauton, of 
Kensington. Published by Request. London: J.Snow. 1850. 16mo. 


A most impressive discourse on a grand and solemn theme. Transferring 
to Britain the appeals and rebukes of the Jewish prophets on the abuse 
of Jewish influence, the preacher describes the far wider influence of the 
British name, and the far deeper responsibility of the British Churches for 
their use of it; and sums up his argument in an earnest enforcement of the 
great truth, that, to employ this mighty influence aright ‘the grand method 
is to preach, and in every wise way disseminate the Gospel.’ 


VI. An Analysis and Summary of Old Testament History and the Laws of 
Moses. With an Introductory Outline of the Geography, Political History, 
dc. ; the Prophecies, Types, and Intimations of the Messiah; Jewish 
History from Nehemiah to a.v.70; Chronology added throughout ; Exami- 
nation Questions, dc. By the AutHor oF ‘An Analysis and Summary of 
Herodotus’ Oxford: J. L. Wheeler. Cambridge: J. T. Wheeler. 
London: §. Bagster and Sons. 1859. 12mo. 


Tue plan and contents-of this manual are so fully set forth in the above 
title, that it only remains for us to express, most emphatically, after a care- 
fu] examination and frequent use of the book, our almost complete satisfac- 
tion with the execution, in point both of learning and arrangement. 


VII. Dairy Bratz being Original Readings for a Year, on 
subjects from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and 
Theology. Especially designed for the Family Circle. By Joun Krrto, 
D.D., F.S.A. Moses and the Judges. April—June. Edinburgh : Oliphant 
and Sons. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1850. Foolscap 8vo. 


Tus volume most fully sustains the character of its predecessor, and the 
reputation of its author. ~The happy blending of sound information with 
practical and devotional reflections, as well as its style and form, adapts 
it admirably for continuous reading, whether in private or in the family. 
We are not sure, moreover, that ‘ public readings’ of such a book might not 
be more useful than some other exhibitions of that sort. 
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VIII. Lutuer: his Mental and Spiritual History ; with special reference to 
its Earlier Periods, and the Opening Scenes of the Reformation. By 
Barnas Sears, D.D., Secretary of the Massachussetts Board of Education. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 12mo. 


A Reprint of a well-written popular history of the great Reformer, by an 
American divine, who has devoted years to investigating the original 
authorities for Luther’s history, and to visiting the localities connected with 
it. We have not seen a Life of Luther better adapted for general perusal. 


TX. The Fall of the Nibelungers, otherwise the Book of Kriemhild : a Trans- 
lation of the Nor or By Wittiam Nansom 
Lertsom. London: Williams and Norgate. 1850. Feap. 8vo. 


To transmute into English verse, especially into the metre of the original, 
the great national epic of Germany, is no easy task, and we certainly never 
expected to see its difficulties so well surmounted as in the version now 
before us, which is characterised by vigour, ease, and fidelity, both to-the 
sense and to the metre. The translation is introduced by a very interesting 
account of the different forms in which the legend of the Nibelungers is 
found, in Germany and in Scandinavia; and the whole. work is completed 
in a very neat and compact volume. 


X. Youth's Great Problem stated and solved. A Sermon, by Joun M. 
Cuartton, M.A., Minister of the Gospel, at Totteridge. Published by 
Request. London: John Gladding. 1850. 12mo. 


On opening this Sermon we were first struck with the Dedication, which 
throws an interesting light on its occasion and its probable influence, and 
its perusal has convinced us, that the eminent teacher, for the benefit of 
whose pupils chiefly it was preached, did well and wisely in requesting 
its publication for the advantage of a wider circle of the young. The prob- 
lem— Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ?—and its solution 
—‘ By taking heed thereto according to Thy Word —are stated and explained 
with an intelligent simplicity, and enforced with an earnestness, the com- 
bination of which forms the style best fitted to command the attention 
of the young, and to win their hearts. We cannot refrain from adding, as 
we fear a remnant is still left of those who, if they do not think ignorance 
the handmaid of religion, at least suspect learning of spoiling the ministers 
of religion, that, having been struck with the new degree which is appended 
to Mr. Charlton’s name on the title, and on which we sincerely congratulate 
him, we have been led to the conclusion, that a man may earn the degree 
of M.A., even according to the high standard of the University of London, 
and may nevertheless retain ‘ the simplicity of the Gospel’ in his heart and 
in his preaching. 

XI. Memoir of Miss Janz Hopeson Puace, late of Kentish Town. By 
Txomas Spatpinc. London: Peter Jackson. Sy. 16mo. 

WE have here one of those exquisite memorials of genuine piety and unaf; 

fected simplicity, which cannot fail to touch the feelings and improve the 
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_ heart of every Christian who reads it. Such books must not be confounded 
with the numerous progeny of foolish{partiality and bad taste,in which we so 
often see the most common-place characters drawn in the feeblest and 

. clumsiest lines. The author’s sound sense and good taste have directed his 
choice of a theme, which the gentle simplicity of his own piety had pre- 
pared him to illustrate; and his elegant little volume forms a rich addition 
to our stores of private religious biography, of high value for all, but espe- 
cially for the young. 


XII. Translation of Hermann Venema’s inedited Institutes of Theology. 
By the Rev. Auex. W. Brown, Minister of Free St. Bernard's Church, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. Loudon: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1850. 8vo. 


TuE origin and nature of this highly important work is described in the 

_ following terms by the translator :— 

‘Hermann VENEMA was a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 

- and succeeded the younger Vitringa, as Professor of Theology, in the 

. University of Franeguer, in Friesland. 

--» ‘His “ Institutes of Theology,” the first volume of which, in English, is 
now submitted to the reader, were never published in the original language. 
The work exists only in manuscript, and came into the possession of the 
translator some few years ago. The genuineness of the “ Institutes” was 
naturally at first a subject of doubt. But, as the work of translation 

“proceeded, that doubt was completely removed: The marked identity 

. between the style in which they were written and that of his printed works 
—the repeated references which he makes to these works, and especially to 

his “ Ecclesiastical History’—and even the particular way in which, in 

both the one and the other, the sections and paragraphs are marked—make 
it certain that they proceeded from his pen. 

‘In regard to the character of these “ Institutes,” the Translator will say 
nothing here, Should the reception which this volume meets with encourage 
the publication of the second, he will acccompany it with an account of the 
» Author, and with some observations on his theological writings, which 
could not be contained within the limits of a preface. 

-. «f He may be permitted, however, to remark, that the peculiar views which 

© the Author entertains on some points attach only to those on which divines 

have agreed to differ, and that nothing will be met with in this volume to 

‘affect, except in the way of increase, the high estimation in which he has 

uniformly been held as a learned divine and a godly man. 

‘In every work of ‘this kind, the original is not improved (if it be not 
» injured) by translation. And the indulgence of the reader is more particu- 
larly solicited in regard to that which is now presented to him, inasmuch as 
. the decipbering of a manuscript has its own peculiar difficulties, in addition 
to those’ which attend the transference of its contents from one language to 
another. 

‘The Notes appended are the Translator’s, and for these alone he is 


responsible.’ 
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We could have wished to present our readers with a complete account 
of the plan and contents of the Institutes ; but, in the absence of an oppor- 
tunity for entering upon a full review, we must be content to recommend it 
to the attention of all students of theology, as one of the most valuable 
contributions for a long time made to the sacred science. We will only add, 

“that the translation is smooth and perspicuous. 


XIII. India and the Gospel; or, An Empire for the Messiah. By the Rev. 
Wo. Crarxson, Missionary in Western India. With Prefatory Remarks 
by the Rev. T. AncnER, D.D. London: JohnSnow. 1850. 12mo. 


We have read with interest and pleasure Mr. Clarkson’s work on India. 
It is a book of great principles, not containing perhaps as many illustrative 
facts as we could have wished, though that, doubtless, would have swelled 
the volume to a size inconsistent with the design of its author. Mr. Clark- 
son, in simple, manly, earnest language, has spread before our mental gaze 
India with all her resources, resources which we believe will one day greatly 
aid in advancing the cause of truth and righteousness on the earth. The 
struggles of the Indian mind, its aspirations after that which can alone 
satisfy the deep cravings of the human soul, the errors into which men 
may be led, unless guided by Him who is the light of the world—the exact 
suitableness of the Gospel to supply all the wants and conditions of our 
common humanity—these and many other such-like interesting topics, are 
vividly impressed upon the truth-seeking and earnest mind by the perusal 
of the present volume. We hail such books. Our souls have been stirred 
by its solemn, its earnest appeals. We feel that the Churches of Britain 
are especially called upon to go forth in this warfare ‘to the help of the 
Lord—to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ In India has the blood 
of Britain’s sons been shed, and gladly shed, to maintain the supremacy of 
our Sovereigns, and oft, too, has the blood of some of her sons been shed 
there, voluntarily, and cheerfully shed, for the freedom of the Indian soul, 
and for the extension of His rule whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 
Caste may raise its mighty barrier to the progress of liberty, of virtue, of 
our common brotherhood; but soon shall it be low in the dust. Customs 
of time immemorial may join hand in hand with the corrupt and corrupting 
tendencies of human nature, to oppose the progress of the Gospel ; but the 
time will come, even now it dawns, when in India, now the fixed abode of 
deceit and licentiousness and superstitious idolatry, the high and ennobling, 
“and renewing principles and motives of the Gospel will find a cheerful 

home, a rich and luxuriant soil, and thousands of her sons shall enlist 
themselves under the peaceful banner of Prince Emmanuel. Let only 
British Christians and British Churches arise and heartily aid in this 
glorious work—let us respond to India’s call for sympathy and for help— 
~ Tet us work and also pray: for both these it is our duty and our high 
privilege to do for the kingdom of our God and his Christ. Meanwhile, 
every new ray of light thrown on that vast scene by those who can appre- 
ciate its spiritual, as well as its material wants, should be welcomed by those 
to whom Providence has given the vast responsibility of such a possession 
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and field for Christian effort; and therefore we are grateful for Mr. Clark- 
son’s volume, believing it to be as sound in point of information as it 
certainly is admirable for its tone and spirit. 


XIV. The Principles of Wesleyan Methodism. By James H. Rice. London: 
Partridge and Oakey, 1850. 


Turs treatise, while professing to be a general vindication of Wesleyan 
principles, may be regarded especially as a reply to a pamphlet recently 
published by Mr. Eckett, in depreciation of Conference Methodism. A 
somewhat favourable notice of that treatise having been inserted in our 
pages, we deem it right, on the maxim, audi alteram partem, to direct the 
attention of our readers to this defence of Wesleyan Methodism by 
Mr. Rigg. With great clearness, and in an excellent spirit, he discusses the 
mutual relations and rights of the ministry and laity in Methodism, and the 
constitution and supremacy, legislative and administrative, of Conference, 
The author is warmly attached to Wesleyanism, which he terms “ a national 
peculiarity, a grand religious notability, an Anglo-Saxon glory, a system of 
world-wide reach and influence.” He is thoroughly acquainted with its 
history, and is the most manly and temperate advocate of it we have read. 
Persons of other Christian denominations, wishful to know the real merits 
of the controversy now agitating the Methodist world, will do well to make 
themselves acquainted with Mr. Rigg’s production. He is a Christian 
gentleman and scholar, whose contributions have occasionally enriched the 
pages of the Biblical Review; and while we do not concur in all his reason- 
ings and conclusions concerning the ecclesiastical system he has espoused, 
we do admire his spirit, which is at once candid and decided, but forbearing 
and kind. 


XV. Memoir of the Life of Richard Winter Hamilton, LL.D.,D.D. By 
Henpry Srower1, D.D. London: Jackson and Walford, 1850. 


Ir has been somewhere observed, that belief in great men is very common 
and perfectly natural; so much so, indeed, that if the companions of our 
childhood should turn out to be heroes, and their condition become regal, 
it would not greatly surprise us. This witness istrue. And the impression 
so generally entertained, is to a certain extent frequently realized. Great 
men are around us, and though the world is sometimes slow to award the 
palm of greatness to those who are entitled to it, yet sooner or later their 
power is confessed, and at least, when removed to a distance from us by 
death, they are allowed to speak, and to rule our spirits from their urns. 
It is refreshing, too, to find that mental and moral superiority is confined to 
no one class of religionists amongst us, and that however bigoted and 
intolerant men sometimes are when measuring the attainments of their 
fellow-Christians of other denominations, they are ever and anon compelled 
to admit that all the learning, and power, and piety of the age is not confined 
to the sect to which they’ belong. Our time-honoured Nonconformity has, 
with all its disadvantages, yielded its fair proportion of distinguished men 
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as philanthropists and scholars, as orators and divines, to the present, as to 
former ages; and the name of Richard Winter Hamilton will stand out 
not as the least illustrious amongst the most gifted of his contemporaries. 
The memoir of his life has been drawn up by Dr. Stowell in such a way as 
to give satisfaction to most of his admirers; and though we confess to a wish 
that it had been less diffuse, and more after the model of the sketch which 
Hamilton drew of Ely, and, like that, had been prefixed to a volume of his 
unpublished works, yet, as we have no doubt the author had sufficient 
reasons to justify the present form of publication, we have no right to 
complain, but do thankfully accept this zealous endeavour to embody 
the deeds and to embalm the memory of our departed friend. The work is 
divided into eight chapters, embracing the Parentage, Childhood, College 
Life, Ministry at Leeds, Closing Scenes, Funeral Obsequies, Recollections 
of, and Characteristics of Dr. Hamilton. He was born in Pentonville the 
6th of July, 1794, and on Tuesday morning, July 18th, 1848, sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus, having just completed his fifty-fourth year. No great 
amount of incident marked the history of this distinguished man, yet his 
life was redeemed from all prosaic dulness by his mental activity, his 
various labours for the benefit of the public, occasional tours on behalf of 
the London Missionary Society, two or three continental excursions, and, 
above all, by his increasing usefulness and growing fame. His path was 
indeed as the shining light, shining more and more unto the perfect day. 
It is not, however, our intention to attempt to portray his character, to 
chronicle our recollections of him, or to pronounce his eulogy, but simply 
to urge our readers to possess themselves of the book before us, in which 
they will find a full-length and accurate portrait of one concerning whom, 
as a man and a Christian, a pastor and preacher, we are inclined to say, in 
the words of the great poet whom he reverenced— 
“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


XVI. Three Essays: On Re-union in the Life to Come; the Right Love of 
Creatures ; and Christian Conversation. By Joun Saerparp. London: 
Jackson and Walford, 1850. 


WE agree with the author in saying that there is more relation between 
the subjects of these essays than may, at first view, be observed ; for if, as 
according to the argument of the first, Christian friendship is to be per- 
petuated in heaven, then it is of importance to examine how human affection 
should be cherished and regulated, and how intercourse on earth may be 
guided and improved. Mr. Sheppard has treated these subjects with his 
usual sobriety and clearness, and has furnished thoughtful persons of devo- 
tional habits with a most valuable and instructive volume. The treatise 
on the re-union and recognition of Christians in the life to come is the 
most elaborate of the three ; yet even this is not very profound, or startling, 
or original; but as the writer travels over ground which has often been 
trod, he contrives to present us with many cheering prospects of the future, 
and to open up many new sources of enjoyment to the believer in revelation, 
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who is looking for “a better country, that is, a heavenly.” It gives us 
unqualified pleasure to commend cordially this excellent, but unpretending 
volume, and to indulge the hope that it will be widely circulated and read. 


XVII. Lectures on Christian Theology. By the late Rev. G. Payne, LL.D. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. Joun Pyer, and Reminiscences by the Rev. 


Dr. Warptaw. Edited by the Rev. Evan Davies. 2 Vols. London: 
J. Snow, 1850. 


TueEseE volumes, consisting of Lectures delivered by Dr. Payne to the 
students of the Collegiate Institutions over which he presided, may be 
regarded as supplemental to the two volumes published by himself, and as 
forming together a body of doctrinal divinity. The editor represents them 
as standing nearly alone in the literature of a whole century, inasmuch as 
the church has not been furnished with the Theological Prelections of any 
English nonconforming Professor since the lectures of Dr. Doddridge were, 

in 1763, issued from the press. This is a singular fact, but one which it is 

hoped will serve to secure for the present work a generous reception from 
the denomination of which the author was so bright an ornament, and of 
whose distinctive principles he was so intelligent an advocate. We have 
not had time carefully to examine all the Lectures; but, from a hasty perusal 
of their contents, we are convinced, that they are distinguished by all those 
excellences which marked the Doctor's lectures on Divine Sovereignty, 
Election, and the Atonement, and which have passed into a third edition. 
They are not only adapted to students and ministers of the gospel, but are 
fitted to promote a greater spirit of theological reading and research among 
the members of the church at large. They have been carefully edited by 
the Rev. E. Davies, of Richmond, formerly a beloved pupil of the author. He 
has found the employment a labour of love, and has done good service to the 
cause of evangelical truth by conducting them so ably through the press. It 
has not often fallen to our lot to peruse a more admirably written memoir 
than that which Mr. Pyer has prefixed to these Lectures. It is sufficiently 
extended to embrace all the events of the life of Dr. Payne, while it avoids 
the tedium and prolixity of many modern biographies. The funeral address 
of Dr. Burder, and the reminiscences by Dr. Wardlaw, enhance the value 
_of the work, which as a whole is one of the most important that for some 
years has issued from the press. We hope that the various labourers who 
have so praiseworthily employed themselves in raising this monument to 
departed worth, will be compensated by the intelligent approbation of the 
public, and that Mr. Snow, the enterprising publisher, will be suitably re- 
munerated by a large sale of the handsomely got-up volumes. 


XVIII. The Tabernacle and its Furniture. By Joun Kirrto, D.D., F.S.A., 
Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &c., &c. With Illustrations, by W. 
Dicxes. London: Benjamin L. Green, 62, Paternoster Row. 4to. 


Tris elaborate and beautiful work having reached us precisely at the 
moment of going to press, we are only able, in one word, to commend it to 
the attention of our readers, : 
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XIX. Objections to the Doctrine of Israel's Future Restoration to Palestine. 
By Evwarp Swaine. Second Edition. London: Jackson and Walford. 
1850. 


Mavxy years ago we read this little work, and it settled the point it dis- 
cussed to our entire satisfaction. Since then we have frequently recom- 
mended it in private to persons who were perplexed concerning the assumed 
national pre-eminence of the Jews, and the condition of the ten tribes. 
This second edition is published at the request of the Rev. W. Jay. It is 
improved by quotations from the recent work of Dr. Lee, and by an Appen- 
‘dix. We earnestly hope that it will attain the notice and circulation which 
it merits, and this will be very great. 


XX. The Past and Future of Ireland, indicated by its Educational History. 
London: Ward and Co. 1850. 

. Waite containing much general information on the history of educa- 
tional establishments in Ireland, this book, which is dedicated by permission 
‘to Sir Robert Peel, is principally intended to vindicate the National System, 
‘and the Queen’s Colleges. The author is evidently well informed upon his 
esubject, and writes in a candid and gentlemanly spirit. He has put before 
the public the most complete view of the course of education pursued in 
the colleges we have seen. 


XXI. Discourses on Atheism. By the Rev. Tuomas Autry. London: Part- 
ridge and Oakey. 1849. 


THESE sermons owe their existence and publication to the fact, that the 
author, who is a highly respectable minister in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, exercised his ministry for a time in a northern district of this 
‘country, where not only Deism, but the grossest Atheistic Materialism, 
‘prevailed to an awful extent. He entered the lists with the unhappy votaries 
‘of error, and brought out a mass of reasoning and facts against Materialism, 
‘showing the character and folly of modern Atheism, and demonstrating the 
‘necessity of a Divine revelation. The style of the discourses is necessarily 
abstract and philosophical, but it is clear and convincing. To those who 
have to contend with the more revolting forms of infidelity, the volume will 
‘prove an invaluable repository of truths and arguments, while it may serve 
“to save some misguided, though clever, working-men from falling'into destruc- 
‘tive error. It is no small commendation of such a book to be able to say 
that it has reached a second edition. 


, XXII. The Soul: its Nature and Destinies. By the Rev. Patrick THomson, 
A.M. London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 1850. 


... Tae author of this work is known to many of our readers as the gifted 
and laborious pastor of the Congregational Church at Chatham. It con- 
tains Seven Lectures, preached to the people of his charge, and published at 
their request. The subjects embraced are—The Nature, Immortality, Value, 
' Salvation, Perils, Separate State, and Final Destinies of the Soul of Man. 
The subject is immensely important. It is discussed in a reverent and 
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solemn way ; and its perusal is well adapted to teach the value of the Chris- 
tian scheme of redemption, and to remind men of the solemn obligations 
under which they are placed to secure their salvation and that of others. 


XXIII. The Man of God: a Manual for Young Men contemplating the Chris- 
tian Ministry. By Joun Tynpatz. London: Ward and Co. 1850. 


Tuts treatise is not, as some have supposed, an essay rejected by the 
adjudicators of the prize offered by the Congregational Union for the best 
Essay on the Christian Ministry, but is a work that was undertaken pre- 
viously to the announcement of that design, and has been pursued ona 
plan somewhat different to that stipulated for by the Union. It is divided 
into parts, which describe in order—The Duties of the Ministerial Office ; 
Designation to the Ministry; Preparation for the Work; and, Entrance 
upon Labour; the whole closing with some valuable hints upon ministerial 
life. We thank Mr. Tyndale for his book; and, though somewhat of longer 
standing in the ministry than he, the writer of this notice hopes to derive 
advantage from an occasional recurrence to his Manual. Young men may 
peruse it with very great profit. It is not brilliant or startling, but judi- 
cious and practical. 


XXIV. The Inner Life: its Nature, Relapse, and Recovery. By Octavius 
Winstow, M.A. London: J. F. Shaw. 1850. 


Tue title of this book indicates very fairly its exact character. Declen- 
sion in spiritual religion, and the recovery of the. mind from a cold and 
worthless formalism, is its theme. Like all Mr. Winslow’s books, it is 
searching and experimental, embued with a devotional spirit, and adapted 
to elevate the tone of Christian thinking and acting. 


XXV. Explanatory Notes and Comments on the New Testament. By 
Epwarp Aso, M.D. In three Volumes. 12mo. London: Partridge and 
Oakey. 1849. 


INTELLIGENT laymen have, at different times, in our own and in other 
lands, made valuable contributions to the stores of biblical criticism, and 
shed considerable light on the meaning of obscure passages in the Bible. 
We were fully prepared to welcome the author of the Commentary before 
us, to this inviting field of labour, and opened his work with the expectation 
that he had brought his medical researches to bear upon the illustration of 
such portions of the New Testament as might be placed in a clearer light 
than that in which they often appear by the aid of anatomical and patho- 
logical science. If in this particular expectation we have been disappointed, 
the fault is to be attributed, not to Dr. Ash, but to our impression that @ 
physician might thus write, and that such comments are much to be desired. 
The work, however, is intended, not for scholars, nor is it designed to 
obviate any particular difficulties which might be felt by thoughtful minds 
in perusing certain portions of the inspired volume, but is rather intended 
' to aid persons who, unable to command much time for the study of the 
Bible, are yet anxious to have more than a superficial acquaintance with 
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its contents. The aid they are supposed to need is proffered them by an en- 
deavour to exhibit the true meaning and scope of the text, and of the inspired 
writer's train of thought, with the connexion between the several parts of 
his discourse. We can report favourably of the execution of this plan. The 
author has made the study of the New Testament, in the original, the chief 
employment of many years of his life, and has brought out the results of 
his studies in a simple and intelligible form. While it is not his object to 
advocate particular doctrinal systems or classes o: opinion, but simply to 
give the true interpretation of every passage, regardless of its bearing on 
these, he is warmly attached to the fundamental and characteristic truths 
of the Gospel, and is quite evangelical. The work can scarcely fail to be 
useful to humble enquirers after Divine truth, and we cordially commend it 
to the class of persons for whose advantage it is intended. 


XXVI. Short Memorials of the Lord's Goodness. London: J.F. Shaw. 1850. 


Tuis is a collection of biographical narratives which have long been in 
circulation as single tracts. Their republication in this form is justified by 
their excellence. They are well adapted for Sunday School or congrega- 
tional libraries. 


PamMpuLets.—We have much pleasure in directing attention to a sermon, 
by the Rev. J. A. Morris, entitled The Path of the Just (Gladding), preached 
at Holloway, on occasion of the death of Mr. J. Ling, whose history and 
character are therein admirably sketched.—The Moral Statistics of Glasgow, 
by W. Logan, is a pamphlet displaying considerable familiarity with the 
statistics of crime as prevailing in that city. It is, however, a reiteration 
of statements already published, and is in our judgment exaggerated and 
partial— The Excellences of the Book of Common Prayer, by G.S. Drew, M.A. 
(Darling), is a sermon conceived in a spirit of intense love for the episco- 
pacy, but with less of reproach on the advocates of free prayer than sometimes 
marks such compositions.—The Political Franchise a Public Trust (Partridge 
and Oakey), is a lecture to working-men, by Mr. Edward Swaine, and is 
characterised by the clearness of thought, purity of language, and liberality 
of sentiment, which belong to that gentleman. There is little in it from 
which we dissent, and much in it that we earnestly commend.—The Rela- 
tions of Faith and Philosophy (T. and T. Clark), by Professor H. B. Smith. 
This valuable address was delivered in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
at its Anniversary, in September last. It embraces a subject which lies at 
the foundation of all the questions of our times; and we are happy to say 
that the learned professor has handled it with skill and power ; defining the 
characteristics of faith and philosophy, showing their opposition, yet proving 
that they are not exclusive of each other, and then stating their relative 
position, and the rightful claims of each. 
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